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ALL ‘the facts 
right here” 





Can you ask your biggest customer to “hold the wire’— 
and in a matter of seconds have on your desk in a single 
file the whole story of his coverage? 

Can you consult his summary line card, check the 
endorsements and refer to the daily reports of his auto- 
mobile and liability casualty and fire policies, with no 
loss of his time, your time or that of your busy office 
staff? 

You could—as many leading agencies do—with the 
special modern filing system developed for the 








Fire and Casualty Agent by 


Remington Rand. —— 
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Neat, orderly and safe, all dailies and endorsements 
of each customer’s “line” are filed together under the 
assured’s name. One customer, one place to look. Such 
a record quickly speeds up telephone, counter and re- 
newal service. It puts an end to searching for misplaced 
or lost dailies. It offers control—quickly and accurately 
locates prospects for added coverage—and easily saves 
25 to 60% in floor space. 

With Variadex—famous as the index that expects 
your files to grow—your files can be as easy and speedy 
to use as your telephone book. Variadex has positive 


and unusual advantages for your other filing needs, too. 


Let us send you FREE 
a sample of this new, unique filing system 
for the Fire and Casualty Agent. 







Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo 3, N. Y. i 
I’m interested in saving time and increasing efficiency. Send me t 
a 


L] A free *‘sample’’ filing system for Duplicate Daily Reports 





(_}] Detailed information proving the speed and economy that 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


‘REMINGTON sane 


Buffalo 3, New York 


Variadexed files inject into office operations.. 


COPYRIGHT, 1944 
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What's Garrett got that 
Frank hasn't? 


One side, please... Garrett is armed. 


Yes, Garrett is armed with a reservation at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. He wired for it days ago because 
he knows how busy New York hotels are today. 

But look at poor Frank up there. Where will he 
rest his tired body this chilly night? 

Who knows? 


He’ll probably wind up in some hotel just 85 min- 


utes from Broadway, which isa lot of time to waste. 


But not our Garrett, smart rascal! 


He’ll be deep in the downy tonight at the 
Pennsylvania, just around the corner from all 
his business calls. And he'll be on the ball in the 
morning bright and early, while Frank is still 
on his way to town. 

Yes, Garrett’s smart, and you’re smart, too, when 
you stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

But please wire us the hour of your arrival and the 
day of departure. If your plans change, cancel that 
reservation promptly ...and, when our guest, try 
to check out early in the day so that some other 
person Jike yourself can have that room. 

Following the above rules will work things out 


better for all of us, even with wartime crowding. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 





LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 


Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 
(000 omitted) 


1943 1944 
over over 
Month 1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 


Jan. ... $803,580 $389,065 $494,059 —51.6% 27.0% 
red. ... 490,187 396,266 517,022 —19.2 30.5 
Mar. .. 432,941 496,854 565,705 14.8 13.9 











1,726,708 1,282,185 1,576,805 —25.7 23.0 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 














POM. con 143,281 127,643 131,091 —10.9 2.7 
Feb. ... 141,388 133,643 131,107 —5.5 —] 9 
Mar. .. 160.628 151,817 137,811 —5,.5 —9 2 

445,297 413.103 400.010 ——f 2 ——3,2 


GROUP INSURANCE 














Jan. ... 49 076 93,818 189,978 91.2 102.5 
Feb. ... 50,232 90,689 59,012 80.5 —349 
Mar. .. 97 826 130,390 88,179 33.3 —324 

197,134 314,897 340,921 59.7 8.3 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


 _——- 995,937 610,526 815.128  —38.7 33.5 
Feb. ... 681,807 620,598 707,141 —9.0 13.9 
Mar. .. 691,395 779.061 791,695 12.7 1.6 














2,369,139 2010185 2,317,736 —15.2 15.3 
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Home Office Underwriter—experienced in life, accident, 
health, hospitalization underwriting. Draft exempt; 14 years’ 
experience with extremely low loss ratio on disability lines. 
Capable of installing A & H Dept. for life insurance com- 
pany. Guarantee plan to increase your life volume, plus 
building agents’ renewals through hospitalization and A & H 
sales; successfully reduce heavy turnover of life agents. 
Desire only a connection where ability and achievement merit 
a permanent and definite future. Give details your opening. 
Enclose 1944 statement. 


Box 10, Best's Life Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


jf volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 

i vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
ates B onerating in the United States. 
nce § These estimates are based upon the 
® experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
» Life Insurance in the United States. 
Che comparative percentages are 


vals 


















44 ff hased upon the actual experience of 
rer =f the 53 contributing companies. 
43 — 
Ordinary Sales by States 
0% ; MARCH 1944 
5 i Ratios In- 
9 &- Sales "4443 dex 
— F&F Volume All All 
o &F in$1000 Cos. Cos. 
B Ala aera $7,056 110% 124% 
a 2,426 187 175 
‘— * eee 3,951 114 112 
| 7 ee 59.238 130 154 
9 Bocolo. ......... 7445 120 144 
2 Hon. ........ 13,464 100 119 
i 2,421 138 145 
3- Soaec....... 6,012 117. 113 
a: Soesesenes 9405 130 152 
7S 12,255 114 148 
s  [eldaho ........ 2,283 140 150 
9 Pt hewn 5G eK es 54.344 112 117 
ee peo daa. 19.503 119 138 
4  Blowa ......... 14,184 126 138 
30 Kans. .... ide ate 10,144 116 141 
ee 9262 113 131 
CMR Cicada ewes 7,574 124 129 
ere 3,925 107 139 
5 ae 12,707 126 144 
9 Mass, ......... 29. 889 121 129 
6 nh shevesvs 29,929 108 117 
~ Minn. ........ 13.874 111 120 
2 eee 4,069 129 126 
Y  —BMo. ......:... 21,029 115 119 
EOE, cc cccccee 2,025 137 115 
FS eer 8,342 118 142 
— eee 565 46 93 
| DN. i aiaiesicus 2,839 109 128 
4 eee 34,722 127 137 
i i séktceua 1726 111 144 
> arr 107,366 123 128 
eee 10,793 111 126 
ic Wb bik KeerKe 2,305 169 175 
BOhio ......... 43,311 103 118 
re 9.394 120 115 
t BO, tahoe a ts ele i 6,581 138 140 
eee 58,415 106 123 
eae 4458 108 107 
SS pero 4853 108 123 
ere 2,359 126 150 
La 10,731 119 130 
ae 31,417 113 113 
: (ae 4,459 113 160 
= Vt. ........... 1807 121 137 
ae 12,236 125 144 
Wak, ........ 12,100 115 136 
Per oe, WE Uk cance 5608 116 119 
th. ee 17,623 119 145 
ae 1,074 117 102 
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“Don’t know if I can take it! . . . Last letter a month 
before we went in... three weeks of shells, bein’ shot at, 
no sleep... Back today, everybody’s got mail but me... 


What’s the matter at home?’’ . . . lf people would only— 


useV-MAIL [=] 


Men overseas need your letters, | . 


suffer while their mail travels across 























the world on slow ships. V-Mail is 

fast! V-Mail flies, goes farther in a just as you wrote it; is sealed and 
day than a convoy ina week! V-Mail delivered, personal, private—fast! 
isa special service. Don’t failtouseit! Write on the V-Mail form and save 

V-Mail letters are photographed, weeks and months of waiting! 

thousands on a film strip... and You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
film strips holding millions of letters stationer’s, at all drug, department 
can be carried on a single plane. At and variety stores. Or we will send 
the point nearest its destination, a sample packet of six forms with 


your letter is processed, reproduced — our compliments. Address... 


<= PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO 

: 2973 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. ~ 
Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, S 
which print postage for business znail ... now devoted to war production. 
























A PRINTING PRESS 


The Vari-Typer Composing Machine raises duplicating 
work to a new high standard of efficiency and economy. 
Using changeable types and adjustable spacings, this 
machine composes directly on stencils, spirit or 
gelatin masters. Work produced on Vari-Typer looks 
like printing. 

Vari-Typer speeds production of agents’ manuals,charts, 
statements, forms, instructions, endorsements, etc. 
By reducing the size of forms, Vari-Typer saves paper. 
These savings average 50%. Proportional savings are 
made on stencils, paper plates, ink, etc. 

Savings in supplies made by using Vari-Typer usually 
ay for its cost in one year. 





a WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC GEAR PUMPS 
ie. AND SELECTOR VALVES FOR THE ARMY AIR CORPS. 


ee 


na < Mf ie 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION [ie 
333 SIXTH AVE.» NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


Send me a copy of portfolio D-3. 














TEXT COPY SET ON VARI-TYPER 
Send a representative to demonstrate Vari-Typer 


at my convenience and without obligation. , . 
How you save with Vari- 


Typer is explained in a 


TEES ecco eseeeseeoescees BEUED ceoecseseceece ig” ‘ 
portfolio including many 
COMPANY 2.060. etd thedad 4s ae werent eawns Vari-Typed specimens. 
Fill in and mail us this 
ADDRESS ....cccccees TWLTTCTTLILCTLELLL TT. ’ coupon and your copy will 
Pek ete leis ce gg I ah aa wan aie NO GaSees preaptsy. 
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“for outstanding 
production of 
war materials”’ 








Burroughs is manufacturing 
and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight—-one of 
the most delicate and precise 
mechanisms ever devised. 


New figuring and accounting 
machines are also being pro- 
duced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 
ment and others whose 
needs are approved by the 
War Production Board. 








Information service ... supply. service... mechanical 
service—in war as in peace, you can depend on 
Burroughs to provide the best. For prompt, efficient 
service, call your local Burroughs office, or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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**k* Pension Trusts are again in the news in more 
ways than one. A sixth memorandum has recently been 
issued. It will be recalled that these memoranda are 
based on discussions of Committees representing Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, American Life 
Convention, Life Presidents and representatives of the 
Treasury Department. In each one it is pointed out that 
the information contained “has no official status.” This 
keynotes the problem. The Treasury recently issued a 
warning that Pension Plans, in order to be tax exempt 
this year, must be approved by December 31, 1944. 
This warning holds for all plans—old plans already in 
effect must be qualified again under the new Code rules. 
One can’t help wonder if this means that every time the 
rules are changed, all the Plans must be qualified again. 
Let us briefly consider the background of Pension Plans. 
In this country, if a person is destitute when he becomes 
too old to work, some governmental or private agency 
takes care of his needs. Congress apparently reasoned 
that if individual businesses set up Pension Plans, con- 
tributory or non-contributory, the portion contributed by 
a business should be tax exempt since the general public 
would not be taxed at some future time to support em- 
ployees of that business. Realizing that the tax saving 
feature might be a temptation to set up plans favorable 
to certain individuals in a business (discriminatory) or 
to set up temporary plans to avoid taxes, Congress en- 
deavored, in a general way, to require that approved 
plans be non-discriminatory and be on a permanent basis. 
The detailed interpretation to make these general pro- 
visions effective was promulgated by the Treasury 
Department. Bureaucracy and red tape entered without 
end and some,people have questioned the validity of 
many interpretations. For example, many Pension men 
concur with Senator Robert Taft (R. Ohio) that inte- 
gration of Pension Plans and Social Security benefits 
was not the objective of Congress. The Treasury regu- 
lations have made Pension Trusts one of the most 
complicated of insurance problems. In so doing they 
have created a huge backlog of plans awaiting approval 
-—at their present rate of considering such plans it may 
take them five years to complete the job. It is estimated 
that less than 2% of the people are dishonest. If the 
bureaucrats have this in mind, they certainly have pe- 
nalized the 98% in order to frustrate the 2%. In 
keeping with other things currently being done in 
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\Washington, we offer another theory. This theory 1s 
not new and it has been used to advantage in European 
countries. Let us say that the government allows busi- 
ness to provide or do something. But in so doing it 
places so many obstacles in the path of business that the 
responsible executives give up in disgust. The govern- 
ment can then say that business was given a chance and 
failed and that the government will have to take over. 
Pension Plans are a case in point. The government can 
say that businesses in this country are being given an 
opportunity to provide pensions for their employees ; 
the government can go even further and claim that as 
an incentive there is the tax-saving feature. All well 
and good, but, if the adoption of such plans is made 
so difficult that businesses can’t or won't adopt them, 
then the government can say businesses failed in their 
social obligations and a benevolent government must 
take over to protect its citizens. This theory may be 
far fetched but one should never forget that the mighty 
oak was once a small acorn. 


In addition to the sixth memorandum mentioned in 
the beginning, there is also in this issue reference to a 
Pension Trust Service now available through Prentice- 
Hall and a Primer on Pension Trust Taxation, the 
latter written by Albert Hirst, well-known insurance 
attorney. The purpose of all three is to help guide those 
interested through the labyrinth of rules, regulations 
and interpretations brought into being primarily by the 
Treasury Department. It would appear that one has 
the choice of trying to traverse this labyrinth or making 
efforts to simplify the rules, regulations and interpre- 
tations. We favor the latter since, in our opinion, the 
welfare of the honest 98% is more important than frus- 
trating the dishonest 2%, and secondly individual pen- 
sions for each business can be operated more economi- 
cally and democratically than having another Bureau 
created to handle such matters. Of all the national ills 
(the war aside) to which this country is subject at 
this time, perhaps the most dangerous is bureauitis. 


“T cite this (referring to growing bureaucracy) as 
an illustration of the present dangerous tendency to 
forget a fundamental of American democracy . . . the 
tendency to encourage concentration of power at the 
top of the governmental structure, alien to our system 
and more closely akin to a dictatorship or the central 
committee of a communist regime. We have met diff- 
culties before and solved them in accordance with the 
basic theories of representative democracy. Let us not 
now pursue the easy road of centralization of authority, 
lest some day we discover too late that our liberties 
have disappeared.” Franklin Roosevelt—when he was 
Governor of New York State. 














ORCED SALE- 


( that only you can stop) 








THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN]}. 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN L 


This Ad appears in Nation’s Business for May and is one in a series stressing the need for Estate Conservation through Life Insura 




















A survey of more than 50,000 estates probated fro 
coast to coast revealed that the “demand cash i 
needed for taxes, debts and administrative expense® 
totaled 18% to 54% of the estate. In most cases n| 
more than 25% of the necessary cash had been anti 
ipated and provided in planning for the distributio! 
of the estate. 

In such cases, the cash needs must often be satisfie 
by disposing of the most readily salable assets—ofte 


the best securities. That doesn’t make anybody happy 





That isn’t the way it was planned. That isn’t the w 
it needs to be. * 

Not when liquid funds can be provided so eca 
nomically through life insurance. Ask a Northwester} 
Mutual agent to show you the advantages of di 
counting your estate taxes in advance in easy instal 


ments, and how you can sidetrack raids on your estat{ 





The Effect of Tax Laws Upon Your Estate 
The booklet ‘Have You Streamlined Your Estate? 
charts typical tax situations of various sizes and kind 
of estates. It outlines methods of providing vitll 
liquidity. This booklet will be sent to you witho 


cost or obligation. 
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O INCREASE the proportion 

of well-paid, satisfactory, and 

satisfied agents to a level which 
will be the pride of our industry 

not so much a matter of con- 
tractual arrangement as it is a matter 
of human relationships between the 
policyholder, the agent and manage- 
ment. 

The problem of adequate com- 
pensation for the agent is distinctly 
different from the plan under which 
he is compensated. Having a good 
plan of remuneration is only a part 
of the whole. Show me an agent’s 
production rate and you'll give me 
a reasonable picture of his earnings 
regardless of his contract. Show 
me his contract alone and I shall 
have no idea whether he is starving 
or earning a five figure income. 

Considerable agency practice is 
built on the premise that, left more 
or less to themselves, men will suc- 
cessfully devise their own methods, 
effectively organize their own work, 
control their own time and, for 
reasons of financial self-interest, 
drive themselves to get satisfactory 
results and earn adequate incomes. 
\Vhile this is true of a certain few 
individuals, experience has shown 
that the majority cannot satisfacto- 
rily do these things for themselves. 


Ten Characteristics of a Good 
Compensation Plan 


1. The new agent should be se- 
lected with great care, and above 
all should be received in an atmos- 
phere of sincerity and honesty. He 
should be first taught the “feel’’ of 
the business and then as much other 
as will enable him to keep his chin 
up and work himself into the busi- 
ness with the aid of understanding 
although firm direction without ac- 
\uiring a millstone of debt or the 
equally depressing exhaustion of his 
wn resources. If he fails, he should 
not be degraded by continuance un- 
ler contract where he is neither a 
atisfaction to himself nor an orna- 
ment to our business. 
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MANAGEMENT: cncé COMPENSATION 


By RICHARD C. GUEST 


Chairman, Compensation Committee, 
Research Bureau; Vice President and 
Actuary, State Mutual Life 


2. The established agent, with 
mutually understanding  afhliation 


and with firm leadership and direc- 
tion when necessary, should receive, 
in return for continued adequate 
production and other valuable con- 
siderations : 

(a) stability of income, 

(b) increasing earnings as_ his 

business in force increases, 

(c) a reward for persistent busi- 

ness comensurate with the 
value of persistent business. 

3. The veteran agent, still active, 
whose physical condition is declin- 
ing prior to the time when he might 
to retire and who becomes 
more and more embroiled in his 
personal responsibilities to a large 
body of policyholders, should have 
every possible consideration and 
should be compensated to prevent an 
undue decline in his income. Ex- 
isting veteran agents may be given 
special consideration under favorable 
conditions. 

4. Provision should be made to 
enable the agent to retire, if he so 
desires, with his chin still up or if 
he does not choose to retire, to ease 
up his activity in his declining years 
secure in the realization of income 
earmarked for the purpose. “Past 
service credits” may be allowed un- 
der favorable circumstances. 

5. (a) The agent who dies in 
active service should have an ade- 
quate death benefit in the form of 
group insurance or of commissions 
vested upon death, or a combination 
of both. 

(b) The agent who becomes 
disabled before he has the years to 
build provision for retirement may 
be offered, at the Company’s discre- 
tion, a disability income. 

6. Pension contributions should 
be vested in the form of paid-up 
annuities as early as possible. 


7. Vesting should be limited to 
those early renewals which may be 
considered deferred selling commis- 
sions. 

8. [he Compensation plan should 
be simple, easy to understand, 
frankly explained, and conserva- 
tively illustrated. 

9. The Compensation plan should 
aid in the elimination of the unfit. 

10. Last and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the General Agent or 
Manager should profit handsomely 
by the success of men. He should 
have no chance for profit from the 
failure of men. The interests of the 
company, the general agent or mana- 
ger, and the agent must be in per- 
fect harmony else the discord will 
destroy the power of the whole to 
make progress. 


Conclusion 


The final thought which I wish 
to leave with you is not so much 
the principles of a good Compensa- 
tion plan as it is, given a_ well- 
balanced and rational Compensation 
plan, we have only the instrument 
of improvement in our distribution 
system. 

There is no royal road to success 
in management nor is there any 
short-cut to success in management. 

New agents coming into the busi- 
ness and old agents already estab- 
lished but having their difficulties 
with the business need the best help 
which can be given in the form of 
personal understanding and leader- 
ship right on the spot. 

If you wish security for your 
agents represented by more stable 
income, income continued through 
declining years and provision for 
old age, characteristics more fre- 
quently found in a salary philosophy, 
an important change in your manage- 
ment function is implied. The tra- 
ditional general agency relationship 
depends for its driving power upon 
its very independence. The concept 

(Continued on page 50) 





Key-men—the power that makes prof- 
its possible—are the most valuable and 
most perishable asset in business. 


The devastating loss of this asset is 
an ever-present problem that far too 
many executives try to dodge — until 


it is too late to do anything about it. 


The Massacuusetts MuTvuat man 
has a big job to do—the important 
job of turning the searchlight of ex- 
perience on the loss that organizations 
suffer when key-men die. 


Massachurelts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


SPRINGFIELD e MASSACHUSETTS 
BERTRAND |. PERRY, President 











CCORDING to the definition 

used by the Training Division 

of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, “training is the development 
of a man.” However, as training 
people, we prefer to think of our 
jobs as embracing a somewhat 
»roader responsibility. This would 
include—1. Selecting; 2. Training ; 
3. Directing ; 4. Leading. 

The latter two terms we use not 
in the sense of managing, because 
this is the job of sales management, 
but rather in terms of giving direc- 
tion and leadership to the whole per- 
sonnel program. [Tor the present, 
we will consider the first two classi- 
fications of this rather broad job 
analysis—‘selecting”’ and “training.” 
First of all—“SELECTION.” 


Analysis 


\VWhat does constitute a_ well 
rounded-out selection procedure in 
choosing salesmen? First of. all, 
there is the analysis of the job to 
be done, from which we can set 
up the proper specifications for the 
type of man required to do that 
job. This will put us in a position 
to answer certain questions with 
respect to the man himself— 

1. Has he natural sales ability? 

2. Has he the intelligence to learn 
quickly ? 

3. Can he mix and make friends 
easily ? 

4. Has he the necessary vocabu- 
lary to present our products? 

5. Does he understand people? 

6. Is he resourceful ? 

Of course, the first step is to de- 
termine which and how many of 
these characteristics will be required 
of the man by the job. 

Having set up this_ so-called 
“type pattern,” the next problem is 
to find a means of measuring each 
recruit against the specifications 
laid down. Our judgment of this 
will naturally be based on what the 
man has already been and done as 
well as how he looks to us now. 
This factor of what the man has 
been can be measured by such tools 
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as reterence letters, application 
blanks and by outside investigation 
reports. 

Of course, the personal interview 
is the most commonly accepted 
method of judging the man.as he 
now 1s, but it is usually not sufficient 
aS an instrument for judging the 
man as he will be. 

Aptitude tests, which are proving 
to be from 85 to 90% effective in 
actual use, are designed to measure 
a man’s inherent talents or gifts and 
predict their degree of usefulness for 
the job to be done. 


Selecting Trainers 


When it comes to the training job 
proper the first consideration is the 
trainer himself. It is most impor- 
tant that the trainer be carefully se- 
lected, having in mind the qualifica- 
tions and skills required by the job. 
Some of these would be: 

1. Liking fer people. The trainer 
should take delight in the success of 
those whom he has trained, or will 
train. 

2. Ability to think clearly. Clear, 
straight, objective thinking is a 
“must” qualification for any leader. 

3. Education. He need not be a 
college man or one who has trained 
for a teacher’s job. Such experi- 
ence may help, but it is not altogether 
essential. Though possessed of great 
ability, the brilliant scholar may be 
impatient, intolerant, annoyed at the 
apparent stupidity of others. A self- 
educated man will frequently do a 
better job, if he has the right spirit 
and can make ideas clear. 

4. Background and experience. 
The coach ought to be able to play 
the game he teaches—and a man 
who is either to lead or to train 
salesmen should have had some 
actual experience in selling. How- 
ever, he does not need to be a 
virtuoso and under no circumstance 
can it be assumed that the biggest 


By D. F. KENT 


Director of Field Training, 
American Sales Book Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


producer or the man who makes 
the most sales will be the best 
trainer. In fact, the contrary 1s 
often likely to be true. 

5. Alertness—Mental and Phys- 
ical. The trainer must be able to 
quickly sense the attitude of one 
man or the group. Watching their 
actions and attention—and then do- 
ing something about it. 

6. Good habits of study. No 
leader can or should attempt to 
handle subjects without thorough 
preparation and study. Impromptu 
and extemporaneous instruction 
lacks sincerity, cools interest, kills 
confidence. 

7. Sense of humor. The leader 
who can turn a joke on himself and 
take a bit of ribbing is able to in- 
gratiate himself with the group, 
where a snob, stuffed-shirt or sore- 
head fails. 

8. Votce. Must be pleasant to 
listen to—clear enunciation and 
pronunciation. Careless speech 1s 
apt to create the impression of con- 
doning careless thinking. 

In the final analysis, the trainer 
must be a man who has been se- 
lected from the salesman’s point 
of view. 


Principles 


Regardless of the company’s 
method of distribution, the well- 
recognized principles of training 
still hold—(a) Tell him; (b) Show 
him; (c) Have him do it; (d) Check 
him. 

In carrying out a training pro- 
gram built around these principles 
it has been proven quite conclu- 
sively that the “pouring 1n”’ process 
is quite ineffective in most cases. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Training—Continued 


This process must be replaced by 
one of “personalization.” In other 
words, the trainee must be helped 
to find the answers for himself and 
acquire the knowledge for himself, 
rather than having the information 
“poured” into him. To quote from 
Julian Huxley in a recent article 
in kortune—‘Experience is not 
what happens to a man. It is what 





he does with what happens to him.” 
This being true, there remain only 
two conditions under which the 
man can be effectively trained. 


Important Factors 


First, there is individual instruc- 
tion which cannot. be beaten, 
whereby the instructor works with 
the man individually. Second, if 
group training is to be carried out 


SECURE 





I know how you feel, son: that you’re being cheated be- 
cause you cannot be in uniform and help win this war. 
Oh, I’ve seen that look in your eyes when your brother 
Bill writes from camp. You think he is getting all the 
breaks. But our country, fighting to maintain its way 
of life today, is depending on you for something just 
as important: to maintain its way of life tomorrow. 

It’s a big job, one that calls for a lot of preparation. 
That is why you and I own Berkshire Father and Son 
Insurance, with a payor clause up to age 16. 

Do you know that the Berkshire Triangle Pattern 
affords agents and brokers exceptional opportunities 
to capitalize upon one of the greatest potential markets 
for life insurance — Father and Son insurance and, yes, 
also Father and Daughter insurance? 


Foes 
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ASK ANY Berkshire GENERAL AGENT 
CIFE INSURANCE: ‘COMPANY 


jIncogporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, Président 








successfully, several additional fac- | 


tors will need to be watched. They 
are: 

1. Probably not more than 12 
men can be handled in a group at 
one time. 

2. The instructor or group leader 
must thoroughly understand the 
group conference technique for 
handling the session. 
well-recognized rules 
lowed are as follows: 

(a) It must be understood that 
everyone is to take part. 

(b) There must be no speeches, 
either by the leader or group mem- 
ber. No monopoly. After the 
opening statement, a time limit must 
be placed on individual contribu- 
tions. 

(c) The leader must be well pre- 
pared to lead the discussion. 

(d) Summarize the group think- 
ing every 10 minutes. 

(e) Foster friendly disagreement. 
Listen with respect and appreciation 
to all ideas, but stress what is im- 
portant and turn discussion away 
from what is not. 

(f) Avoid aiming questions at 
any individual but make the dis- 
cussion so interesting that every- 
body will want to talk. 

(g) Always start on time, and 
close at a prearranged time—on 
time. 

To skillfully handle a group, the 
conference technique will outrival 
any other method, particularly for 
refresher courses of instruction. 


to be _ fol- 


Others’ Opinions 


Now, here are some of the trends 
which appear to be in the offing 
for the postwar period—and I am 
expressing the composite thinking 
of the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives: 

1. The rehabilitation of men re- 
turning from the armed services 
will present problems necessitating 
the use of more scientific selection 
and relocation methods. While on 
this question of rehabilitation, it 
might be of interest to mention 
briefly some of the current think- 
ing on this problem: 

(a) Industry’s responsibility to 
re-eniploy the returned man must 
be translated in terms of a well 
planned program to place the man 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Assignments and Taxation 


AX-WISE, there exists no more 

hazardous a practice today con- 

cerning life insurance transac- 
tions than that which relates to as- 
signments or transfers of policies. 
The problem is not a new one, but 
within recent months it has taken 
on new prominence. 


Life insurance policies, or the pro- 
ceeds payable under them upon the 
death of the insured, can give rise 
to federal gift, estate or income 
taxes. While gift taxes may be the 
sequential result of policy or pre- 
mium gifts, and estate taxes might 
flow from an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code as now 
amended, federal income taxes are 
not so required in either case. Gift 
taxes are imposed by virtue of the 
gift tax law.’ Estate taxes must be 


paid, under the Code as amended,* 


where the entire estate of the de- 
cedent, inclusive of life insurance 
proceeds payable on his life, ex- 
ceeds $60,000.00. It matters not 
whether such proceeds are receiv- 
able by his estate,* or by named 
beneficiaries. All the proceeds re- 
ceivable by the decedent’s estate 
are includible. And, where the pro- 
ceeds are receivable by beneficiaries 
other than the estate, where the 
insured paid any of the premiums 
directly or indirectly,° or possessed 
any of the incidents of ownership 
in the policies concerned, exercis- 
able by himself alone or with 
another,® the proceeds are includ- 
ible. 


Income taxation of insurance pro- 
ceeds, on the other hand, presents 
an entirely different picture. Here, 
the proceeds do not become subject 
to taxes unless the insured actually 
assists in the inviting of this impo- 
sition, 


1. Section 1002, et seq. Internal Revenue 


Code. 
2. No. 811 (g), Internal Revenue Code. 
3. Section No. 404, Revenue Act of 1942. 
4. Section No. 404, Revenue Act of 1942 (1). 
5. Section No. 404, (2) A. 
6. Section No. 404, (2) B. 
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By SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


New Jersey Legal Correspondent for Trusts 
and Estates; Chairman of Insurance Section 
and Federal Tax Committee, New Jersey 
State Bar Association; Author and Lecturer 
on Life Insurance and Federal Tax Matters. 


Unquestionably, the fact that in- 
surance proceeds are now includ- 
ible in the estate of any decedent 
dying after October 21, 1942,’ for 
federal estate tax purposes, largely 
contributes to the great many as- 
signments of life insurance policies 
being currently made. It is gener- 
ally hoped that through such as- 
signments, a relinquishment of all 
incidents can be made to effect a 
removal of proceeds from the in- 
sured’s estate in the computation 
of his gross estate at death. But, 
while the estate tax provisions’ of 
the law may be closely studied, the 
income tax provision are ofttimes 
blissfully ignored. It is this one- 
angled approach to the problem 
that can prove most costly to the 
taxpayer. 


The Law 


Section 22 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code exempts life insur- 
ance proceeds from income taxation. 
[t specifically provides that: 

“(1) Life Insurance :—Amounts 

received under a life insurance 

contract paid by reason of the 
death of the insured, whether 


in a single sum or otherwise 
(but if such amounts are held 


by the insurer under an agree- 
ment to pay interest thereon, the 
interest payments shall be in- 
cluded in gross income).” & 


Paragraph (1) of Section 22(b) 
is thereafter further qualified by 
paragraph (2). And, it is the 
language to be found in this 
paragraph, under the caption “‘An- 
nuities, etc.” which creates all the 


7. Date of passage of 1942 Revenue Act. 

8. But note:—Amended regulations with re- 
gard to installment payments where election 
made by insured. 





havoc where insurance policies are 
passed from one person to another, 
for reasons other than love and 
affection. The phraseology of this 
portion of the law is as follows: 


“In the case of a transfer for 
a valuable consideration, by as- 
signment or otherwise, of a life 
insurance, endowment, or annuity 
contract, or any interest therein, 
only the actual value of such con- 
sideration and the amount of the 
premiums and other sums subse- 
quently paid by the transferee 
shall be exempt from taxation 
under paragraph (1) or this para- 
graph.” 


Thus, it can be seen that where 
a valuable consideration has been ex- 
tended for the transfer, and the 
transferee pays those premiums 
which fall due thereafter, only a 
small portion of the proceeds might 
pass free from income tax. 


Case in Point 


In the Alcy Hacker case,® such 
was the result. There, the insured, 
Mr. Hacker, had a $10,000 policy 
of insurance on his life. After 
carrying the policy for a period of 
time, he assigned it to his wife in 
return for a reimbursement of the 
premiums which he paid to date, 
together with her agreemént to pay 
future premiums. Thereafter, Mrs. 
Hacker transferred the policy to 
her daughter for love and affection. 
When the insured died, Miss 
Hacker, the second assignee, claimed 
the face value of the policy and 
accretions totaling approximately 
$10,200 to be exempt from income 
taxes. The Commissioner opposed 
this stand, taking the view that 
there had been an assignment for 
value within the purview of Section 
22(b). In this contention he was 
upheld, and only approximately 
$1,600 (the amount of the consider- 





9. 36 B.T.A. 659: CCH Dec. 9778. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Assets increased $24,043,000 to 
a total of $330,872,000. This is a 
larger gain than in any previous 


year. 


New insurance paid for totaled 
$45,445,000. This volume of sales 
is only slightly smaller than in 
1942 even though many of our 
field representatives are now in 


the armed forces. 


Insurance in force increased 
$20,509,000, which is more than 
in 1942, 


Total insurance in force now 
exceeds three-quarters of a bil- 


lion dollars, an all-time high. 


Gross premium income exceeded 
$30,000,000 for the first time — 
showing a gain of $1,500,000 
over 1942. 


Surplus increased $1,887,000 
after material additions to 


voluntary extra reserves. 


A new low record was achieved 
in insurance lapsed and _sur- 
rendered. Only 2.4% of all insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of 
the year went off the books for 
any reason except death or 
maturity. In 1942 this ratio of 
termination was 3%. 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 
REPORTS FOR 1943 


(Excerpts from the Report of President A. M. Collens) 


¥* We are pleased to be able to report to policvholders 
that 1943 was a year of extensive participation by the 
company in the war effort of our country. It also was 
a year in which the results of our various business 


operations were highly satisfactory. 


¥* After allowing for maturities and replacement of 
prior issues, the increase in total holdings of United 
States Government Bonds during 1943 was $24,179,000 
—equal to the increase in assets for the year. The 
company now has $95,548,000, or 29 per cent of its 
assets, invested in United States Government Bonds, 
with maturities spread through the years 1944 to 1972. 


¥* The significant and desirable trend in the persistency 
of our policies was accompanied by a marked decline 
in the amount of loans on policies. These facts clearly 
indicate that the policyholders have a_ heightened 
appreciation of the importance of maintaining the full 
value of their life insurance protection. In our opinion 
this is due in part to a realization of the extra hazard 
to individuals incident to war and in part to the long 
proven record of integrity of policy contracts under all 


conditions. 


¥* Notwithstanding an appreciable number of deaths 
among our policyholders in the armed forces, the 
mortality experience was very favorable and the gains 
from underwriting were larger than the preceding year. 
Expenses of all insurance and investment operations, 
other than taxes, were materially less than in 1942 


and maintained the very favorable trend of recent years. 
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N MY opinion, in selling anything 
you are 95% of the time selling 
yourself and the other 5% try- 

ing to sell your product. If you do 

not go over, you just do not sell. 

At the same time you must know 

your “stuff,” because “knowledge 1s 

power.” So, if you can sell yourself 
and know your stuff, too, then 
everything should be all right. 

[ believe all actors are salesmen— 
the Barrymores, Jimmy Cagneys, 
Waliace Beerys and the others. It 
they do not sell the people they just 
do not go over. In other words, they 
are trying to sell themselves to the 
public just the same as any sales- 
man is when he is trying to make 
a sale. A salesman is actually put- 
ting on an act. He is an actor, so 
why don’t we make up our minds to 
become the Barrymores, the Cag- 
neys and the Wallace Beerys in our 


business? If they are super actors,- 


why shouldn't we be super sales- 
men? 

Just what do I mean by selling 
yourself? Take the case of the 
butcher who, when you ask him for 
a leg of lamb and the store is full 
of customers, he gives you the haw- 
haw and hollers out, “He wants a 
leg of lamb.” If I were a butcher, 
[ would sell myself because some 
day this war is going to be over. My 
answer would be in a quiet manner, 


‘“T am very sorry, I haven't a leg 


of lamb, but I do have some nice 
lamb chops or I believe I have a 
cut of roast beef left. Would you 
like to have me show it to you?” 
The majority of people are going to 
remember a butcher who handles his 
business like this and he will be 
the one who gets the business after 
the war. 


Neatness 


One thing that I always insist 
upon in my office is that my lieu- 
tenants, in going out to make a call 
on a client, are 100% in neatness. 

A few years ago I had with me a 
wonderful chap who was a very 
good salesman. His sales began to 
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fall off and | noticed that his gen- 
eral appearance was not good. ['1- 
nally, | had him outfitted from shoes 
to hat, shirt and ties. There was a 
decided pick-up from that point 
on because I know that he, him- 
self, felt better. 

| also believe that when we do not 
feel up to snuff,—that is the day 
we should not go out and make the 
calls that we think we have to make. 
It might be better to postpone our 
calls until we have that ‘“alka- 
seltzer” smile. 


New Contacts Important 


‘To be successful in our line, we 
have to do a certain amount of pres- 
tige building. I have held various 
positions in charitable and business 
organizations and by doing this 
work I have met many people. And 
by meeting people it has helped me 
in my business. It means contacts 


and the success of your business 
depends : 
1. On the contacts you make. 
2. On the contacts you make. 
3. On the more contacts you 
make. 


Some vears ago, I developed a 
system in our office whereby on 
Wednesdays I and my lieutenants 
call on new brokers 1n order to make 
new contacts. We feel that this is 
better than a hit or miss method of 
saying to ourselves, “It is time we 
went out after some new blood.” 
I advocate that everyone spend one 
dav a week in making new contacts. 

In my twenty-five years in the 
business, I have found that some 
agents have circulated among a rela- 
tively few clients and have insured 
these same clients, off and _ on, 
over a period of years. After a 
while these clients have either gone 
broke and died or become unin- 
surable, and the result has been 
that these agents were out of places 
to go. 


JOHN M. FRASER 
N. Y. G. A. Connecticut Mutual 


In insurance we are selling some- 
thing that you cannot show to our 
prospects. An automobile salesman 
drives a new car up to your door 
and says, “Isn't it a beauty? Get 
behind that wheel, feel how com- 
fortable the upholstery is, drive it 


around the block.” He has some- 
thing to show; we have not. How- 


ever, we as salesmen have to get 
pictures that will be focussed in our 
minds at all times. For instance, I 
have made it my business to go to 
orphan asylums where I _ have 
handed out lollypops to the children ; 
to the Old Men’s Home where | 
have handed out candy and tobacco. 

Also, I remember clearly the man 
who was very well-to-do and who 
used to call on his daughter who 
lived not far from my home. He 
had a good business, a beautiful car, 
and a chauffeur used to drive him 
out there every week-end. He used 
to bring a gift for all his grand- 
children. It wasn’t long before the 
crash came and he lost everything, 
and he had to come and live with 
his daughter. It certainly was a sad 
sight and the picture has always re- 
mained in my mind of this old man 
walking past my door with his hands 
behind his back, looking down at 
the sidewalk. I often wondered 
what he was thinking about and if 
he wished that he had bought a 
Retirement Income contract. When- 
ever | make a call upon a man I 
think of this picture and do not give 
up as quickly as I might otherwise. 

These pictures will carry you on 
so that you do not give up too easily. 


Programming 


A number of years ago an archi- 
tect drew plans for a beautiful home 
for me. It was the kind of home 

(Continued on the next page) 








Selling Slants—Continued 

that Mrs. Fraser and I had always 
wanted—Southern Colonial, with 
pillars in the front. When the home 
was completed we had a landscape 
architect from New York draw up 
plans for the garden. He found out 
from us just the kind of flowers and 
trees we wanted and where we 
would like to have them placed. In 
other words he programmed our 
grounds. Intelligent salesmen will 
program their prospects for insur- 
ance. A good life insurance agent 








is one who will show his client that 
the $10,000 of life insurance that 
he has is only good for a little over 
$300 a year. Could his wife live on 
that without digging into the princi- 
pal? He will also see that his client 
arranges his insurance so that his 
wife will receive a check for so 
many dollars a month as long as she 
lives. She’ will receive a check to 
cover the mortgage semiannually. 
She may receive a check on her 
birthday, a check at Christmas time, 
or about the first of December so 
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We are proud of our family 


Some are working in mines and mills and factories. 
are merchants and tradesmen. 
yers, doctors, engineers, and leaders in industry and com- 
Many are prominent in public life and famous in 
the world of science and the arts. 
wives and children are also part of our big family. 


You'll find members of our family living in every state of 
the Union and in every province in Canada. 


Yes, we're proud of our Prudential family and the 22,000,000 
people in this great circle of friends are proud of their Pru- 
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Many 
Others are teachers, law- 


And a large number of 
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she can buy gifts for the children 
and herself. He will also see that 
his mother, if she is living, has so 
many dollars a month as. long as 
she lives and that upon her death it 
reverts to his wife. 

In closing, I would like to mention 
the young lady who walked into a 
bank and asked the teller to cash 
a check for her. The teller said, 
“You haven’t any funds in this 
bank, madam. You will have to put 
something in in order to get some- 
thing out.” That, in my opinion, is 
life in general. You have to put 
something into life to get something 
out. You have to put forth effort 
to get new business. You have to 
spread yourself in making contacts. 
Get to be known as a fellow who is 
willing to do something for the other 
fellow. Don’t do it just to get busi- 
ness—do it because you think it is 
the thing you should do to make this 
a better world and at the same time 


you will receive your reward. 
—Con Mu Topics 





WOMEN WORKERS 


WO out of every three women 

war workers will be in the post- 
war competition for peacetime jobs, 
according to preliminary returns in 
a survey by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. 

Polling women “war job” work- 
ers in industrial plants in widely 
scattered areas of the United States, 
the survey finds that 71 per cent 
plan to seek postwar jobs, and only 
17 per cent expect to go back to 
“full-time” housekeeping, while 10 
per cent are planning to be married 
at the end of the war, and 2 per cent 
expect to go back to school. 

Married women, even those with 
children, like the experience of 
working and want to continue get- 
ting a pay check of their own, the 
survey finds. The preliminary re- 
turns show that 69 per cent of the 
married women workers want post- 
war jobs and plan to go after them, 
while 31 per cent expect to concen- 
trate on their homes after the war 
emergency is over, the report states. 

With the exception of a small 
percentage of office workers in the 
plants surveyed, the study covered 
strictly war-time jobs, and included 
plants in Connecticut, the Chicago 
area, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
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ILLINOIS STATES RULES . 
FOR A & H ADVERTISING 


NE of the last official acts of 

Director of Insurance Paul F. 
Jones of Illinois, prior to his resig- 
nation on April 15, was the an- 
nouncement of rules and regulations 
relating to the advertising of acci- 
dent and health policies. The new 
standards were adopted following 
months of study by staff members 
of the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment and by a committee of twenty- 
five Illinois accident and health ex- 
ecutives, with George F. Manzel- 
mann, president of the North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, as chairman. 

The Department’s announcement 
states that the regulations, if fol- 
lowed literally, will enable the in- 
suring public to avoid misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation of 
their contracts and will at the same 
time permit insurance companies to 
advertise their policies effectively. 

The following’ are among the 
principal rules adopted: Advertis- 
ing must truthfully and fairly rep- 
resent the benefits in the contracts, 
avoiding even misleading conclu- 


‘sions resulting from such advertis- 


ing; advertising must be factual, 
and the statements made in adver- 
ising must be capable of definite 
proof; emphasis must not be given 
to maximum benefits without suff- 
ciently referring to smaller benefits 
tor losses which are likely to occur 
more often; family group accident 
and health policies and family group 
hospitalization policies must be ad- 
vertised with a sufhcient explana- 
tion of the benefits which apply to 
all members of the family. The 
regulations are effective as of May 
1, 1944, 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
SET FOR MAY MEETING 


IVE “strictly business’ sessions 

extending from the afternoon of 
May 16 through the afternoon of 
May 18 have been planned 
the annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence to be held at the I:dgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, according 
to an announcement by O. FI. Davis, 
president and k. A. McCord, chair- 
man of the Program Committee. 

The Honorable Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, Pekin, Illinois, Congressman, 
Major E. J. Faulkner, now stationed 
in Washington and president of the 


. Woodmen Accident, and Wade M. 


Fetzer, Jr., president, W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., and chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will share the spotlight at 
the opening meeting, Tuesday after- 
noon, together with Conference 
President Davis. 

On \Wednesday morning R. J. 
Wetterlund, Washington National, 
will discuss “State Rights and State 
Regulations’ and M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual 
will address the meeting on “Social 
Security-Public and Private.” This 
will be followed by John M. Powell, 
loyal Protective Life, conducting a 
forum on social security. 

Election of officers, the report of 
the executive secretary and com- 
mittee reports will be handled at the 
executive session on the afternoon 
of the 18th. This meeting will be 
confined to representatives of Con- 
ference companies only. 

Thursday will be devoted to prac- 
tical matters of home office and 
agency management. K. H. O’Con- 
nor of the Maccabees, chairman of 
the Home Office Management Com- 
mittee, will conduct the morning 
session at which time subjects of 


for 


special war-time interest will be 
discussed. A. D. Anderson, Occi- 
dental Life, chairman of the Agency 
Management Committee, will pre- 
side at the afternoon meeting. 


UNIFORM PHYSICIANS 
STATEMENT PROPOSED 


S A step to relieve the burden 

imposed by war conditions on 
the medical profession, the adoption 
of two new short simplified state- 
ment forms to be filled out by phy- 
sicians for their patients who have 
accident or sickness claims under 
personal accident or health policies 
is being recommended by The Inter- 
national Claim Association and the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference to companies writing 
these forms of insurance. 

The questions on the simplified 
blanks are designed to bring out the 
facts necessary to establish the claim. 
All other questions have been elimi- 
nated. No notarial acknowledgment 
or other verification by the doctor 
is required. 

Introduction of the new forms, 
the association believes, will be an 
advantage not only from the phy- 
sicians’ standpoint but also in en- 
abling policyholders to establish 
their claims more promptly. 

The new physician's statement 
blanks were drafted jointly by the 
Medical Conference Committee of 
the Claim Association headed by A. 
G. Fankhauser of the Continental 
Casualty Company of Chicago and 
a special committee of the Under- 
writers Conference headed _ by 
George \V. Young, secretary of the 
Inter-State Business Men’s Com- 
pany of Des Moines. These com- 
mittees have had the interested co- 
operation of Dr. R. G. Leland, 
director of the Bureau of Medical 
Economics of the American Medical 
Association. 











Jusurance Iu Zarce 
December 31, 1939 December 31, 1943 


Ordinary Insurance .... -....... § 68,411,560.00 $100,710,153.00 
Group Insurance .................... | 127,572,828.00 191,518,766.00 
Total Insurance ........... eee 195,984,388.00 292,228,919.00 


Assets and Liahilities 


December 31, 1939 December 31, 1943 


Admitted Assets ......... | . §$ 9,158,083.82 $ 14,244,120.34 
Reserves and Liabilities | ee 8,285,570.68 12,808,375.98 
Capital and Surplus ................. 872,513.14 | 435,744.36 
Jucome and Dishursements 
For Year 1939 For Year 1943 
Income ...... Voor ... $ 3,551,042.58 $ 5,420,674.06 
Disbursements _..................... 3,178,683.42 3,685,870.93 
Excess: Income over Disbursements _ _. . 372,359.16 | 734,803.13 


FOUR YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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Since Organization to December 31, 1939 . a ....  $18,840,691.59 
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These Are Emotional Times 


OST successful Life insurance 

agents have had to learn by bit- 
ter experience that something besides 
the knowledge of their insurance 
equipment was necessary in order 
to attain success in our business. 
That something is a knowledge of 
life itself. 

Men have always purchased com- 
modities on the basis of mere figures. 
\Ve pay so much per gallon for gaso- 
line, so much per pound for butter, 
so much per month for rent; but we 
are unable to figure life values on 
such a cold, mathematical basis. 
True, Life insurance premiums are 
quoted on the basis of so much per 
thousand dollars, but people do not 
just buy so many thousands of dol- 
lars of insurance. They buy a suff- 
cient amount of insurance to accom- 
plish a certain job which they wish 
to have done. 

We still have agents who manage 
to hang on by trying day after day 
to sell another thousand or another 
“five,” but these men never attain 
the heights of leadership in our busi- 
ness. 

Too many agents approach their 
prospect with sort of a prepared 
lecture on Life insurance and then 
expect him to do something about 
it. The reason so many of our sales 
talks are so dry and uninteresting is 
because there has been no human ele- 
ment introduced in our presentation. 
All that men need to buy Life in- 
surance is an excuse. Men want ex- 
cuses, not reasons, for buying Life 
insurance. We have about one hun- 
dred and forty billions of Life in- 
surance in force in this nation today, 
and to my way of thinking, net 


family, is to 


By MILTON F. JONES 


Assistant Supervisor, 
Agency Field Service 


cost exhibits, dividend estimates, de- 
tailed proposals, along with com- 
parisons, have sold but a small part 
of it. 

No one argues about the value 
of Life insurance, but by cold rea- 
soning or cold facts most people 
do not arrive at the point of taking 
action. Now, if facts and figures 
will not accomplish our purpose; if 
the intellectual process will not result 
in getting the signature on the dotted 
line, then we should search for the 
thing which leads people to per- 
form that important act. The pros- 
pect will never buy Life insurance 
unless he has a sufficiently strong 
motive for so doing. 

Every man upon whom you call 
works for money. The first thing 
he does with money, if he has a 
go home and spend 
most of it, in order that they may 
live. Men do not do this just be- 
cause the law might make it tough 
on them if they refused. They do 
it because they love the wives and 
children, because their families are 
their most precious possessions. 
Then, logically, if a man works all 
of his life to provide for his family ; 





ACTUARIAL POSITION AVAILABLE 


Unusual opportunity for young actuary or 
actuarial student in progressive and rapidly 
growing life insurance company. Address 
reply to Box 55, Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y., stating 
experience and qualifications. All replies will 
be treated in strict confidence. 


if our product is necessary for him 
to continue or complete that job, 
we should be entitled to the full 
benefit of all the fine emotions which 
that family arouses in him and in his 
thinking. 

Of course, men will not allow 
vou to talk with them about inti- 
mate, personal things, their wives, 
their children, unless you have their 
confidence. Men don’t buy Life in- 
surance simply because they love 
their families. Perhaps they buy it 
because they fear the thought of 
dying and leaving them unprotected. 

These are emotional times. War 
is an emotional experience. Life is 
running pretty close to the surface 
today and most of us sort of rise 
and fall with the tide. Look at the 
advertisements in today’s papers and 
periodicals. The New Haven Rail- 
road advertisement “The Kid in 
Upper 4+” is one of the most dy- 
namic things ever put into print. 
look at the advertisements from 
the U. S. Rubber Company “What 
Are We Fighting For?’; Good 

Magazine with a 
mother with a babe in her arms 
staring out into the night. 

Everywhere we are reminded of 
home and loved ones. Agents need 
not be afraid today to talk about 
the more emotional things in life. 
This is not high pressure. We 
represent an institution that enables 
us to take a lot of the pressure off 
of men with responsibilities. Psy- 
chologists tell us that we act be- 
cause we feel and not because we 
think, so let’s stir our prospect's 
emotional nature until he wants to 
do something about it. 


Travelers, Hartford, Conn. 
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That course in life which sacrifices an Ultimate Good for an 
Immediate Convenience is but the Beginning of Sorrow and Regret. 
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Reprinted from Agency Items 





As human a document as 
has ever reached Agency 
Items is reprinted below. 
We are indebted to Agency 
Manager Harry Chipman of 
Columbus for bringing it to 
our attention, and of course 
our gratitude goes to Miss 
Mary B. Crowe of _ that 


} 
: 4 | 
4 Agency, the author, for her 
ie 





Pa 


Bi 





splendid portrayal of life 
insurance service through 
this eloquent and _ heart- 
warming vest-pocket auto- 
biography. 

This contribution carries conviction by reason of 
the performance of Miss Crowe, and distinction from 
the fact that she is a self-made individual whose 
successful career has been marked by her contacts 
which have been profitable to all who have known 


her. W. J. G. 
HOW IT ALL HAPPENED 


| was an extremely homely child. One day a playmate 
said to me—'You'll never get a secretary's job, because 
you're not pretty.” 

My family, until my father became a mechanic, had been 
farmers for generations and had not felt the need of higher 
education. But my playmate's remark burned deep and | 
decided on the spot that for what | lacked in beauty | must 
make my brain compensate. | tossed my copper-red head 
and with fervent Irish determination retorted—''l will go to 
college; then | can get any job | want!” 

But as the eldest of nine children, eventually, | knew that 
my father's steelworker wages couldn't be stretched that far. 
So at fourteen | hired myself out on Saturdays, cleaning a 
14-room house at 35c an hour. All through high school | 
scrubbed and swept and saved every penny “for college." 
My hopes were slim, but just before graduation a miracle 
came out of the blue—a four-year board-and-tuition schol- 
arship to St. Mary of the Springs College. All | had to 
provide were books, fees, clothes and a room. My ‘'scrub 
money" would pay for my Freshman year. 

But it was 1930. My father, who had just lost his life's 
savings in the economic collapse, was working only two days 
a week; he still had seven children in school and was facing 
a major operation at Mayo's. My parents urged me to use 
my scholarship because jobs were impossible to find. My 
dream of college was within my grasp, but | felt | couldn't 
deprive my family of my earning power without having 
something to protect them. So, without telling my parents, 
| bought a $1,000 Equitable Ordinary Life Policy and paid 
for it by waiting on tables at 6:30 A.M. in a Greek restau- 
rant; by cooking, scrubbing, peddling newspaper subscrip- 
tions, and assorted other jobs during summer vacations. My 
senior year in college followed the bank holiday of 1933 and 
my insurance premium was all | could wring out of the sum- 
mer's jobs. | wrote the Dean that | would not be back. But 
the day before school opened a business man | knew, who on 
the dubious security of my parents’ "B & L" book, had 
loaned me enough money to finish my junior year (my health 
cracked and | had to forego some of my jobs) offered to 
lend me funds for my senior year on the security of my Or- 
dinary Life (cash value $20). 

Jubilantly | went back to college, switched to major in 
Economics, devoured everything | could find about Life In- 
surance, and began pestering Harry Chipman for a place 
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in his Agency. 

On July 4, 1934 | arrived in Columbus with two old 
dresses, one pair of shoes, $15 in cash, a brand new A.B. 
degree cum laude with a $700 mortgage on it, and a hand- 
ful of acquaintances, all of whom were certain I'd lost my 
mind. 

| was still homely, and frightened half out of my wits, but 
| had a contract with Harry Chipman, and | had become the 
first college graduate in the history of my family because of 
a little $1,000 Ordinary Life insurance policy! 

During the next three months | sold one $1,000 policy and 
lived on 60c a day. Sometimes | didn't eat lunch because 
| didn't have even a nickel for a glass of milk. Eventually | 
sold my second policy, and immediately bought my second 
one. 

Now it is nearly ten years later. Between January 15 and 
February 15, 1944 | wrote a little over $100,000 of insurance 
all on binder. One of my favorite sales tools is a yard-wide 
piece of oiled silk with pockets in it. In each of the eight 
pockets is an Equitable insurance policy—MY policies—each 
with a notation across the top in red ink—''This policy put 
me thru college." “This policy financed an emergency opera- 
tion that saved my father's life in 1938." "This policy 
bought my car when | was told to buy one or get out of the 
business" (the cash value was $50, but the ‘toughest banker 
in Columbus’ loaned me $650 out of his own pocket. And 
another miracle—I sold a $100,000 policy to a 67-year-old 
widow. My commission came the morning the note was 
due). "This policy is for my little sister's education''—she 
was born a month after | entered college. “This policy has 
often bought bread and butter"—when | have had long 
stretches of no business. 

A few other policies bear no notations—as yet; but when 
future crises come they are my friends that will see me thru 
them, just as they have seen me through every crisis I've 
faced in the past ten years. The loan values now exceec 
$1,000—yet once | didn't have a nickel for a glass of milk! 
A few minutes ago | had one of the Big thrills of my life. ! 
paid the premium, out of this year's business, on my first 
Single Premium Endowment! It's my first splurge, because up 
to now I've felt | should buy only protection insurance. 

My father died last July from an infection that developed 
when he concealed from the family for two years the need 
of an operation "because we couldn't afford it." A great 
corporation, for which he worked for nearly twenty-five years, 
might have saved my father's life by deducting 24c a week 
from his pay check for a hospitalization policy. But it didn't. 
My Dad left no money; just a pair of greasy mill shoes to 
fill, with a magnificent heritage of honesty, devotion, and 
capacity for hard work that | wouldn't barter for all the 
money in the world. Better still, he left me and my seven 
living sisters and brothers a mother (who has never weighed 
more than a hundred pounds) so wonderful that words could 
never describe her. 

When | unfold my "battle-scarred" policies before a pros- 
pect, | say—"These are my jewels. They will make certain 
that my mother can live with my brothers and sisters if she 
wants to—but she will mever have to live on them! And 
if Mary Crowe lives to be a little old lady, these Equitable 
policies will guarantee money in her mail box to the end 
of her days!" 

As you can see, my playmate was right. | shall never get 
a "secretary's job"—look at my typing! But | don't mind, 
because | have exactly the job | want—a job in which all 
day long | can play fairy godmother—just going round "'put- 
ting money in the mailboxes of widows and orphans—and 


little old ladies." M. B. C. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thomas |. Parkinson, President 
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A.L.C.: Farmers Union Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
adennee to membership in the American 
ife Convention, bringing the total num- 
ber of companies now athliated with the 
organization to 190. 

James E. Hoskins, Assistant Actuary 
of the Life Insurance Division of The 
Travelers, Hartford, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Aviation Committee of 
the Convention. He also holds similar 

ofice in a similar committee of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 


x * * 


American National: Ernest L. Gutter- 
son has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies, the appointment being effective 
April 15 last. Mr. Gutterson formerly was 
inspector of agencies for the California- 
Western States Life. 


x * * 


Bankers National: Carl IV”. Huber has 
heen promoted from Supervisor of Un- 
_derwriting to Underwriting Secretary; 
H. Carlyle Freeman and _ Richard V. 
| O’Brien from Assistants to the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies to Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Agencies. 


xk * 


Beneficial Life: Harry J. 
merly Superintendent of Agencies: and 
Assistant Secretary, has tendered his 
resignation and become General Agent in 
the home office agency. Clyde J. Summer- 
hays, formerly General Agent for the 
company in Boise, Idaho, has been named 
jhis successor. 

x *k * 

Berkshire Life: George A. Watson, as- 
| sistant secretary, died on April 9 last. Mr. 
Watson was the oldest member of the 
home office staff, having served continu- 
ously since October 28, 1889. 


x * * 


Canadian Sales: Sales of new ordinary 
for the Dominion of Canada totaled $53.- 
193.000 for the month of February, 1944. 
For the same month in 1943 the total was 


$40,420,000. 


Svphus, for- 


x * * 

Colonial Life: Harold R. Tcitrick. for- 
merly head of the Division of Agents and 
Brokers of the Pennsylvania State Insur- 
ance Department, has been named State 
Manager for the company in that state. 
=x *k * 


Columbian National Life: Donald C. 
Vatson, Managing trustee of Century 
Shares Trust and an officer of Harriman 


| Ripley & Co., investment firm, was elected 


h director at the company’s annual meet- 
ng held in March. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


-man, Superintendent of 


IN THE FIELD 


Connecticut Mutual: Five more mem- 
bers of the Agency Department have 
entered the armed services, bringing the 
total for that Department to 11 for the 
company. They were William L. Camp, 
Editor of Con-Mu-Topics; James J. Fay, 
Agents’ Contracts Division; and Richard 
:, Pille, Robert W. Stockton and Clifford 
Kk. Ilalker, Agency Assistants. This 
means that there are more from this De- 
partment now in the services than there 
are left to carry on the work. 

Hinslow 5. Cobb, Jr., General Agent 
lor the company at Boston, has been 
commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps and assigned to Quantico, 
Virginia. Mr. Cobb thus becomes the 
fourteenth General Agent for the com- 
pany to enter the armed services. This 
may or may not be a record for life 
companies. 


x * * 
Continental American (Del.): George 
I’. Hulse has been appointed Agency 


Assistant and will work with P. H. Yeo- 
Agents. Mr. 
Hulse joins the company after serving 6 
years with the Phoenix Mutual in various 
sales capacities. 

x * * 


Continental Assurance: Marshall B. 
Simims has been promoted from Assistant 
to Superintendent of Agents. He has 
been with the company since 1923. 

x * *® 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): On March 14 
last, \/artin T. Ford, one of the com- 
pany’s oldest and best known General 
Agents resigned after 43 years of service 
in the New York metropolitan district. 
The Associate General Agent, Mrs. 
Leonora B. Licht also resigned at the 
same time. John A. Silver, Assistant 
\lanager, has succeeded Mr. Ford. Dur- 
ing Mr. Ford’s regime, his Agency pro- 
duced over $251,000,000 of new business. 


x * * 


Farmers & Traders: George M. Lewis 
has been elected Comptroller and the 
company has been licensed to transact 
business in the state of Connecticut. 

x * * 


McCann, who has been 
in the Department since 1919, 
recently succeeded Robert \WV. Davis as 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner. Mr. 
Davis has entered the Naval service. 

x *k * 


Franklin Life: Seven new General Agents 
have been appointed for the company 
recently in California by R. J. Wetzel, 
Pacific Coast Supervisor. They are: 
George C. Daily, La Canada; Carl M. 


Florida: Cc J. 


Actuary 


Guinn, 
4. Landis, Pasadena: 
l] right, Santa Ana: and Harvie 


Ellison, San Gabriel; S. Lester 
Hollywood ; George « 
Frank P. 
A. Warren, San Jose, California. 

Herman WV atson, formerly one of the 
sales leaders for the Investors Syndicate. 
has been appointed General Agent tor 
the company in Gadsden, Alabama. 


x * * 


General American Life: David Rk. 
Hoover, head of the Hoover Insurance 
& Trust Service, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

x « *® 
Guardian Life: A new Home Office 
service in Pension Trusts has been estab- 
lished by the company. Charles F. Butt 
will be in charge and the company is 
offering six policy contracts designed 
primarily for Pension Trust use. These 
contracts are on a 2%4% reserve basis. 

x *k * 


Institute of H.O. Underwriters: The 
Continental Assurance Company of Chi- 
cago and the Knights of Columbus, New 
Haven, Conn., have been admitted to 
membership, bringing the number oft 
member companies to 118. November 2, 
3 and 4 are the dates selected for the 
forthcoming annual meeting which will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago. 
x* «* * 


John Hancock Mutual: Promotions— 
Abram T. Collier, from Assistant to As- 
sociate Counsel; T. Frederick Brunton, 
from Assistant to Associate Actuary; 
Archibald MI. Price of the Group De- 
partment and IV. Murdoch Stewart of the 
Actuarial staff to Assistant Actuaries. 

At an Army Air Base in the Southwest, 
a new B-17 Flying Fortress bears the 
name “Preferred Risk.” The pilot is Lt. 
Herbert V. Strate, a former company 
representative in Minneapolis. 

x * * 


Lincoln National: C. R. 
been appointed general agent for the 
company in Sacramento, California. He 
had been in the sales end of the business 
since 1929. 


McAlister has 


x *k * 


Metropolitan Life: For the convenience 
of its more than 5,000 employees in the 
armed services, the company has opened 
a service reception room in the Arcade 
of its Home Office at 1 Madison Avenue, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


New York City. Although primarily for 
Metropolitan employees, service personnel 
of other companies visiting the city are 
welcome to use its facilities. 

As of December 31, 1942 the company 
had $6,210,968,732 of Group Life In- 
surance in force. Of that total, $502,- 
224,798 was issued during 1943. 

Dean S. Dorman has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s District Office in 
Savannah, Ga., succeeding Milton O. Cul- 
pepper, who was transferred to the Dis- 
trict Office in Miami. 

Herman E. Haptfleisch, formerly man- 
ager for the company in Springfield, 
Illinois, has been appointed in a similar 
capacity to Sioux City, Iowa, succeeding 
Eugene L. O’Connor, retired. 


x * * 
National Life (Vt.): Charles A. Elliott, 


C.L.U., formerly a brokerage manager 
in the company’s St. Louis Agency, has 
been appointed General Agent in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

R. Roy Casey has been named General 


Agent for the company in Albany, N. Y. 
x *«* * 
N.Y.C. Sales: March, 1944, $62,702,- 


000, compared with $48,362,000 for March, 


1943 





cilecia 


True underwriting success takes 
the form of a trinity wherein the 
best interests of the policy- 
holder, the salesman, and the 
company are collectively served 
with equal fidelity to each. 

Only where quality selling is 
the rule—the acquisition of new 
clients of a persistency calibre 
high enough to repay quickly 
the equities borrowed from old 
policyholders to create such 
new ones—can there be growth 
of a permanent kind. 

But quality selling inexorably 
presupposes quality salesmen, 
and a field organization of 
qualified salesmen is the out- 
growth of quality selection and 
quality training, not of either 
ruthless domination of the 
aggressive type of management, 
or of happy accidents resulting 
from the blind workings of pas- 
sive management methods. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 
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Northern Life Assurance: A new divi- 
dend scale became effective April 1. The 
amount of the increase will be approxi- 
mately $1.00 per thousand on Standard 
Ordinary policies and approximately 50¢ 
per thousand on the Special $5,000 
policies. 
x *k * 


Northwestern Mutual: Haakon T. Svano 
has been appointed Assistant Counsel. He 
has been with the company since 1930. 


x *k * 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Roy J. Hebert 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Corpus Christi, Texas. This 
is the Occidental’s fourth agency in that 
state. 

x *«* * 


Ohio National: New business for the 
month of March, 1944 showed a gain of 
21.9% over the same month last year. 


x *«* * 
Ohio State Life: Dr. P. H. Charlton 


has been appointed acting medical di- 
rector to take the place of Dr. Thomas 

. Ross, _ a Lieutenant Commander in 
the U. S. Navy. 

Warren F. Howe and Herman F. Wil- 
harm have been appointed Superintendent 
and Supervisor of Agencies respectively, 
for the company. 

ij Taylor, for the past 7 years 
Supervisor of Agencies for the company 
at Columbus, has been appointed General 
Agent in Day ton, Ohio. 





United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


. Waiver of Premium 


1 


For Details Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 











Provident Mutual Life: The General 
Agents’ annual meeting was held on 
March 20-22 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. In addition to the Gen- 
eral Agents attending and participating, 
M. Albert Linton and other Home Office 
executives participated. 
x *«* * 


Prudential Assurance (England): Hart- | 
ley D. McNairn, K.C., formerly Superin- 7% 
tendent of Insurance for the Province of 
Ontario, has been appointed Manager for 
the British company in the Dominion of 
Canada. He will have complete charge | 
of the life, fire and casualty fields in that 
country. ~ 
x * * 


Prudential: James E. Anderson has been 
named superintendent of the company’s 
Kansas City, No. 1 district office, suc- 
ceeding Joseph H. Foertsch who was 
transferred to Topeka, Kansas. 

W. Dewey Golightly, Superintendent 
for the company in Paducah, Kentucky, 
has been transferred in a similar capacity 
to Springfield, Illinois. He succeeds | 
Anthony A. Hoffman, retired. | 

Donald H. Foucart, Superintendent for 
the company at Lewistown, Pa., observed 
his 35th anniversary of service with the | 
company on April 3 last. | 

Fred W. Newhouse, superintendent of 
the company’s Brooklyn No. 3 district 
office, completed 30 years of continuous 
service on April 13 last. 


x * * 


, , ¥ 
Reliable Life: Bernal L. Tatman, Chair- 1 
man of the Board of Directors and for- 
merly President of the company, died on 
March 22nd last. 

A. G. Palmie has been appointed Home 
Office representative for the company in 
the state of Texas. Mr. Palmie has had 
many years of experience in the selling 
end of the life insurance business. 


x *k * 











Sales Research Bureau: Bankers Na- | 
tional Life of Montclair, New Jersey, 
has been admitted to membership—now 

132 companies. 


x * * 


South Bend Life Underwriters: Th« 
annual Sales Congress of the South Bend 
Life Underwriters Association, Inc., In- 
diana, was held on April 14 last at the 
Oliver Hotel in that city. 


tt | 


Southwestern Life: Leslie Waggener anc 
George N. Aldredge, bankers, have been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
company. 

x * * 


Sun Life (Can.}: A dividend of $3.25 per 
share was declared in March, payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record on 
March 16. 





x * * 


Union National Life: Ww. E. Barkley 
President, died on April 4 last. Mr 
Barkley had served as President anc |}! 
General Investment Officer of the com-, L 
pany since its organization. 


agen. AT An 
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INCOME DISABILITY 


Do your prospects still ask for Income 
Disability with Life Insurance? 


Ours do. And we still write it! 


Occidental Income Disability protects 
men to age 95, and women to age 50. 
Provides monthly disability income of 
$10 per $1000 to age 60, $5 per month 
thereafter. 


Issued on Term plans, too. 
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Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE «x LOS ANGELES 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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NOW ... it's easier to sell 
business and estate protection 


CoD 
BUSINESS and ESTATE 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


@ This CCH BUSINESS and ESTATE INSURANCE SERVICE opens 
the door to a rich and wide field of larger policies, larger income 
for the Life Underwriter—in selling Life Insurance for business and 
taxation purposes. It provides the "background" of facts about business, 
about corporations, partnerships and individual ownerships, authorita- 
tive and understandable data about taxes, federal and state, that affect 
estates, gifts, etc. It explains exactly how to use these facts in selling. 


The effective use of life insurance and annuities in "pension trusts’ is 
fully covered in a separate division. Income tax and wage and salary 
stabilization regulations affecting "pension trusts" are fully reported. 


This Service is a selling tool to be used out in the field—not a book- 
case ornament. It comes ready for use, arranged behind tab guides in 
a handy, loose leaf 5-ring "zipper case." 


Best of all, this is a living Service, kept current by mailings of new 
material—loose leaf, indexed, ready for insertion in place. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; INC.) 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEW YORK | CHICAGO | WASHINGTON 4 
Empire State Bldg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. Munsey Bldg. 
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Effect of Provision in Application for 
Life Insurance Respecting Treatment 
by Physician After Company's 
Medical Examination. 


N DECEMBER 13, 1939, 

Louis C. Katz made a written 
application to New York Life In- 
surance Company for a policy of 
insurance which contained a pro- 
vision that ““The insurance hereby 
applied for shall not go into force 
unless .. . and then if the applicant 
has not consulted or been treated 
hy any physician or _ practitioner 
since his medical examination.” His 
medical examination, made by the 
company’s physician, a report of 
which was made a part of the appli- 
cation, occurred on December 15, 
1939. The medical board of the 
company approved the application 
on December 19, 1939. The policy 
was issued and delivered to Katz 
on January 17, 1940. On January 
15 and 16, 1940, Katz consulted 
physicians and they advised him he 
had a duodenal ulcer. Undisputed 
evidence was presented that such an 
ulcer would ordinarily disappear in 
a short time, and that the discovered 
condition was trivial. Katz died on 
June 8, 1940, from coronary scle- 
rosis, a disease entirely unrelated 
to and not affected or produced by 
the duodenal ulcer or any indisposi- 
tion for which he had consulted the 
physicians. 

The sole defense relied upon by 
the company was the failure of Katz 
to advise it of his consultation with 
the physicians between the date of 
the application and the delivery of 


the policy which, they claimed, con- 


stituted a misrepresentation by the 
insured material to the risk. The 
company’s Assistant Medical Di- 
rector, who testified upon the trial, 
was prevented, on plaintiff's objec- 
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tion, from stating what action the 
company would have taken had it 
known of the ulcer. 

The trial court held, as matter of 
law, upon the authority of Geer v. 
Union Mut. Life Ins. Co. 273 N. Y. 
261, 7 NE(2d) 125, that the mis- 
representation or suppression of the 
truth was not material to the risk 
and directed a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for the amount of the policy. 
The Appellate Division reversed and 
dismissed the complaint, holding, 
as matter of law, also upon the 
authority of the Geer case, that 
‘the breech of warranty was mate- 


rial as it deprived the insurer of an 


Opportunity to determine whether to 
accept or reject the application.” 
The plaintiffs relied upon sections 
149 and 150 of chapter 882 of the 
New York Laws of 1939. By sub- 
division 2 of section 149, it is pro- 
vided that ‘““No misrepresentation 
shall avoid any contract of insur- 
ance or defeat recovery thereunder 
unless such misrepresentation was 
material. No misrepresentation shall 





be deemed material unless knowl- 
edge by the insurer of the facts mis- 
represented would have led to a 
refusal by the insurer to make such 
contract.” Section 150 also provides 
“No breach of warranty shall avoid 
an insurance contract or defeat re- 
covery thereunder unless such 
breach materially increased the risk 
of loss, damage or injury within the 
coverage of the contract .. .” 

The New York Court of Appeals 
on July 20, 1943, held that the 
company was entitled to judgment. 
That the fact that the applicant 
died from another cause did not dis- 
prove the increase of risk. The 
court found no evidence that the 
insurance company ever knew of 
the breach of the condition and that 
it was plain that there was neither 
waiver nor estoppel. The judgment 
of the Appellate Division dismissing 
the suit was affirmed. But two mem- 
bers of the seven judge court dis- 
sented holding that the case should 
have been reversed and a new trial 
granted for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question of fact as to 
whether or not the breach of war- 
ranty by the insured materially in- 
creased the risk of loss. That ques- 
tion being one of fact and not of 
law. Glickman v. New York Life 
Ins. Co. 291 N. Y. 45, 50 NE(2d) 
538 148 ALR 454. 


Effect of Misrepresentation in 
Application for Insurance as to a 
Matter Unrelated to the Loss. 


HE National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company issued a life 
policy to James E. Preston Septem- 
ber 10, 1940, upon an application 
signed by the insured on September 
5, copy of which was attached and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

made a part of the contract. The 
insured died from a cancer in his 
mouth on March 5, 1941. 

In his application, in answer to 
question requiring him to state the 
names and addresses of physicians 
consulted, he failed to disclose that 
he consulted Dr. C. C. Harold for 
an ulcer on his lip known as kera- 
tosis in 1937. Application contained 
the following stipulation: 

“That each of the statements 
contained herein is full, complete, 
true and without exception, un- 
less such exception is noted, and 
made as inducements to the execu- 
tion of the policy of life insurance 
for which this is an application.” 
The Georgia Code, Sec. 56-908, 


reads as follows: 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


Our “know how” for success is success 
itself, for nothing succeeds like success. 
After thirty-nine years of consistent 
progress, we’ve come to expect it. 


Factually speaking—here is our 
1943 success record: 


Gross Income for 1943 $ 


previous year..... 
Total Assets........ 


previous year..... 
Surplus Protection to 


Policyholders ...... 


previous year..... 
Insurance in Force... 


1,123,640,510.00 


previous year..... 


Amertcan National 


SURANCE COMPANY 


Preside 


salelelenh, Jr 


GALVESTON, TEXAS~ W 











“All persons applying for life 
insurance in a life insurance com- 
pany writing life insurance in this 
State shall submit to such rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by such insur- 
ance company ; and after a policy 
shall be issued on the life of such 
person, the beneficiary of such 
policy shall be entitled to col- 
lect the amount of such policy 
under the terms of the contract 
when it shall mature, unless the 
applicant or beneficiary shall have 
been guilty of actual fraud or 
shall have made material mis- 
representations in procuring such 
policy, which _ representations 
change the character and nature 
of the risk as contemplated in the 
policy so issued by the company. 














34,467,306.92 


4,113,050.86 
129,200,003.80 


17,426,812.31 
18,186.933.52 
1,252,245.69 


131,210,924.00 
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No statements, covenants, or 
representations contained in appli- 
cations for insurance shall ever 
be held or construed to be war- 
ranties, but shall be held to be 
representations only.” See Ga. 

lL. Wel, ». Gas. 

There was medical testimony on 
both sides, witnesses for the bene- 
ficiary testifying that keratosis is 
pre-cancerous in its nature but that 
the insured’s lip in 1940 was in a 
perfectly healthy condition and that 
the witnesses did not believe that 
the place on his lip in 1937 had any- 
thing whatever to do with a cancer 
that was found in 1940. Witnesses 
for the company testified that where 
keratosis has a malignant base the 
surface may be apparently cured but 
there is a likelihood of the malig- 
nancy spreading to adjacent lymph 
glands. That there are lymph glands 
which would run from the lip down 
into the floor of the mouth where 
the cancer was found. 

The Georgia Supreme Court on 
June 12, 1943, after discussing the 
medical testimony and somewhat 
conflicting prior decisions of that 
court held: 


“Tt is our opinion that under the 
provisions of the Code as quoted 
supra, this evidence demanded a 
finding that the misrepresentation 
was such as to void the policy, 
and that the Court of Appeals 
properly reversed the judgment 
of the trial court.” 


The Court further said: 


“The rule is contained in the 
Code and as we have seen, may be 
stated in four simple words, sub- 
stantial increase in risk, but its 
application will of course depend 
upon the facts of each particular 
case, which will necessarily vary 
and cannot be anticipated further 
than has been done in such statute. 

“An issue as to material repre- 
sentation, like questions as to 
negligence, proximate cause, and 
similar matters, should ordinarily 
be submitted to the jury; yet 
just as is also true in reference 
to the other issues mentioned, 
where the evidence as a whole 
excludes every reasonable infer- 
ence but one, the court may so 
rule as a matter of law. 

“Judgment affirmed.” 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


ECURITY carries with 
S great deal of mental satisfac- 
tion and happiness. Civilization 
and social organization grew and 
leveloped because of the urge for 
security. We like to know that our 
lebts are paid, that our savings 
will provide protection in event of 
sickness or at the advent of old age, 
and that our families are safe- 
guarded should the grim reaper visit 
is before the allotted time. 

Occasionally the urge for security 
becomes an obsession. Misers do not 
love gold for itself so much as the 
sense of safety it imparts. In spite 
of our admiration for thrift, it is 
questionable whether the important 
voals in life can be reached if the 
spirit of daring is too much ham- 
pered by the desire for security. 
Life, to be an exciting adventure, 
must carry with it some risk and 
danger. You will have noted in the 
biographies of famous men. that 
many of them took desperate 
chances in early manhood, and that 
while the chances for defeat among 
the daring are very great, neverthe- 
less the fact remains that to achieve 
greatness one must ordinarily woo 
the goddess of luck. 

The attraction of life insurance is 
its appeal to our sense of security. 
[Insurance underwriters are some- 
times so intent upon stressing pro- 
tection to beneficiaries that they for- 
get this fundamental truth. They 
urge protection for the wife and 
children, but fail to point out that 
the mental satisfaction which the 
policyholder derives is in itself full 


it a 


By DR. WILLIAM MUHLBERG, 
Vice President and Medical Director, 
Union Central Life 


compensation for the money he ex- 
pends for his insurance; that if, 
after carrying his policies for years 
there should no longer exist a need 
for them, the cost of this coverage 
will have been amply repaid by the 
feeling of security and happiness the 
protection conferred. 

Not only is life insurance a boon 
to the cautious and thrifty, but it is 
an anchor to windward for the ven- 
turesome and risk-loving. 

| know a very wealthy business 
man who attributes his success to his 
daring in early manhood and to life 
insurance. He never would have 
taken the chances he did had his 
family not been protected by his in- 
surance policies. Children may be 
hostages to fortune. If so, life in- 
surance provides the ransom and in 
that sense, it contributes much to 
human happiness, both directly and 


indirectly. 


The importance of fear as a moti- 
vating emotion is heavily stressed 
by some investigators. In fact, many 
maintain that it is the most strongly 
influencing factor in determining 
whether a person shall be happy. 

There are many varieties of fear. 
There is the reasonable fear, the real 
protective mechanism evoked by sit- 
uations that actually and immedi- 
ately endanger lives. Such a fear is 
induced by an impending automobile 
accident or the danger of being 
trapped in a burning dwelling. 


Most of our fears, however, are 
not of this nature. Many are emo- 
tional reactions that have become 
abnormally explosive because of a 
terrifying childhood experience. 
Often the original experience will 
be forgotten, but similar situations 
throughout life may evoke inordi- 
nate fright or fear. 

Another type of fear arises from 
the complete surrender to inferiority 
complexes. In such an instance, the 
person feels himself inadequate for 
the struggle for existence and, 1n- 
stead of fighting his complex, he 
develops and submits to shyness, 
timidity and a fear and anxiety out 
of proportion to the situations in 
life. He attempts to compensate for 
these traits by developing an antithet- 
ical complex of a useless and pur- 
poseless nature. Not infrequently he 
seeks a secluded, somewhat sheltered 
life rather than risking more specu- 
lative ventures in highly competitive 
fields. 

Such persons are chronically 
frightened about the future. No 
matter how promising and favorable 
the present may be, they have a con- 
stant fear or are worried as to what 
may happen in the future. Of all 
fears this is the one most difficult 
for scientists to control. 

More often than not the basis of 
this fear is a worry over possible 
future financial situations. The life 
insurance industry, with its ability 
to enable a man to definitely plan 
today for tomorrow’s security, can 
do more than medical science in 
combating this dread fear. 
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are interested 
in building financial 
security as one of our 
general agents, write 
Harry S. McConachie, 
Supt. of Agents. 
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HOUSING SALES 


ITH the sale last year of more 
than $150,000,000 in urban 
housing which had been acquired 
by mortgage foreclosure during the 
depression, the United States life 
insurance companies are nearing 
the conclusion of the turnover of 
such properties taken over since 
1929, it is reported by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 
In the years since 1929, nearly a 
billion dollars worth of urban hous- 
ing properties came into the posses- 


sion of the companies’ through 
mortgage default. The aggregate, 


about half individual homes and 
half apartment houses, represented 
housing for nearly 1,000,000 per- 
sons. 

The bulk of these properties have 
now been sold, with no over-all loss 
to policyholders. They are now in 
the hands of individual owners, in 
many cases worth more than they 
were when taken over, through ex- 
tensive rehabilitation and improve- 
ment work. 


Now Selling Business Properties 


This job of returning the hous- 
ing to individual owners, now 
nearly completed, has been only half 
of the urban real estate undertak- 
ing of the life insurance companies. 
In these same years, another billion 
dollars of city business properties 
was forced on them through fore- 
closures. These included theatres, 
department stores, hotels, factories, 
warehouses, office buildings, schools, 
churches and practically every imag- 
inable type of city business property. 
They were located throughout the 
United States, the greatest volume 
being in Chicago, Detroit, New York 
and Philadelphia, but almost every 
city in the country being repre- 
sented in the list. 

The rehabilitation work was even 
greater on the business properties 
than on the housing units, as it often 
involved complete rebuilding to 
bring the structures into keeping 
with a changed community situation. 
As a result of the rehabilitation, 
most of these were returned to full 
community usefulness and were 
made income producing properties. 


They are now being sold for indi- 
vidual owner-operation, though they 
are naturally the last on the list to 
find buyers, as they represent rela- 
tively large investments. 


Maintain Financing Aid 


This whole program has been ef- 
fected without curtailing the financ- 
ing aid extended by the life insur- 
ance companies to property owners 
throughout the country. Total city 
mortgages held at the end of 1929 
approximated five billion dollars. 
In the years since then they have 
extended approximately seven bil- 
lion dollars more of urban mortgage 
money. Last year, the life insurance 
companies extended financing aid of 
$750,000,000 under city mortgages, 
of which approximately $400,000,- 
O00 was on homes and apartment 
housing and $350,000,000 on other 
city properties. The total of such 
mortgages held at the close of 1943 
was $5,800,000,000, of which some 
$4,000,000,000 was on housing and 
$1,800,000,000 on business proper- 
ties. 

“Continued mortgage financing 
will be one of the important post- 
war jobs to be undertaken by life 
insurance,” the Institute of Life 
Insurance said. “The investment of 
reserves held for policyholders will 
assume several billions of dollars 
as financing aid to property owners 
in the early post-war years. The 
building made possible through such 
funds will not only aid in meeting 
the housing shortage which exists 
in some communities, but will guar- 
antee jobs for many men returning 
from war service.” 





ILLINOIS 


Jones Resigns 


AUL F. JONES, Director oi 
Insurance, resigned April 15 to 
resume his private law practice 
Nellis P. Parkinson, Chief Deputy 
succeeded him for balance of term 


(Dec. 31, 1944). 
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THE 33rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF 


The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 


Snowing Condition on December 31, 1943 





ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks............ 5.08% $ 808,027.94 Legal Reserve on Policies.............$12,853,790.79 
EE vos hanced adedaus 51.59% 8,205,020.37 
agp apr a aaa Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mor- 
State, County end tality (Including War Hazard), and of 
Municipal ..... 2,116,638.37 Market Value of Assets... ..... ; 241,511.70 
Real Estate Owned. . ey 336,700.00 
|5 Farm Properties 31,800.00 Credits to Policyowners left with eect 
City Properties §=— SER FURSS on Deposit at Interest. eas 715,207.97 
ome Office 
Property ...... 150,000.00 
Balance on Reg] Estate Sales Reserve for Taxes. Tre tT Cer. Terre 120,000.00 

oo eee Terre 1.61% 256,222.23 

25 Farm Properti 105,789.72 : ° 

7 City fanlartion 150.4325! Death Claims Due and Unpaid......... None 
Fj hick aes 78° 4,259,549.59 

7 — sett a Death Claims Reported but Proof not 
im 1.113,936.12 Completed December 31, 1943...... 37,727.99 
421 City Prop- 
erties ......... | 700,777.34 . _ 

455 FHA Title Il.. 1,444,836.13 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 170,078.21 
Loans Secured by Legal . 

Reserve on Policies...... 10.42% | 657,134.53 Special Funds Payable to Policyowners in 
ee 59%, 94,722.14 GET OS sehen 0e acaweensenssees 12,711.28 
Net Premiums in Process of , ik alti 

Collection cP 1.81% 288,021.77 All Other Liabilities Ce eit Ob Ob ee te ae ees 54,370.63 
Furniture and Fixtures... ... Charged Off Capital and Surplus.................. 1,700,000.00 
Radio Station KFBI........ Charged Off (For Additional! Protection of Policyowners} 

100.00%, 


*All bonds at Market or Commissioners’ Valuation. 








Total Admitted Assets. . $15,905,398.57 Total Liabilities... .... $15,905,398.57 


Paid to Living Policyholders and On Deposit with The State of Kansas 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1943 Beneficiaries During 1943 December 31, 1943 


$67,178,855.60 $722,658.67 $12,140,810.97 





The strength of an organization is meas- 
ured by its ability to meet its obligations 


7ée FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE Qccccance Company 


RADIO STATION KFBI WICHITA, KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 





H. K. LINDSLEY, President J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


MPHASIS in life insurance 

heretofore has been directed 
more to building production than to 
building producers, A. H. Haas, 
C.L.U., Philadelphia manager for 
The Mutual Life of New York, 
told a meeting of the General Agents 
& Life Managers Association of 
Boston April 11th. However, Mr. 
Haas said, the picture is changing 
rapidly and the business now is 
entering a new era. 


Mr. Haas added that the methods 
used by many of those responsible 
for locating sales personnel “reek 
of wholesale desperation” and 
pointed out that “we apparently 
don’t realize how peculiar it must 
seem to the public to hear us talk 
about being ‘selective’ while at the 
same time we employ methods in- 
dicating that we're trying by every 
known means to ‘recruit’ a whole 
regiment of manpower.” 











Since 
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the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
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By A. H. HAAS 


x * * 


Maintaining that attracting men to 
the hfe insurance business is a sales 
and merchandising function, Mr. 
Haas called for a plan “which locks 
right into and forms a continuous 
and integral part of the agency’s 
operations.”’ He explained that The 
Mutual Life’s Philadelphia agency 
maintains a carefully compiled list 
of 300 “nominators and coopera- 
tors,” or centers of influence, all 
of whom have been secured, quali- 
fied and passed upon by members 
of the agency staff. These nomina- 
tors are cultivated through carefully 
prepared mailing pieces which tell 
about the company, its field under- 
writers and the institution as a 
whole. After several mailings each 
nominator is called upon by agency 
staff members on a weekly quota 
basis. Not until this point in the 
systematic campaign is the subject 
of new sales personnel mentioned. 


Results 


‘Where a staff is able to make 
24 personal visits a week,” Mr. 
Haas continued, “the agency will 
secure an average of 3 recommen- 
dations a week, or 150 prospective 
field underwriters a year. Bear in 
mind that we cannot be ‘selective’ 
unless we have numbers to select 
from. Therefore, out of 150 pros- 
pects the agency probably will aver- 
age 10 new field underwriters a 
year, or one out of every 15 recom- 
mendations.” Mr. Haas said that he 
personally has followed this plan 
for over 13 years and that it “be- 
comes a smooth-running mechan- 
ism which is part and parcel of the 
agency’s over-all plan of operation.” 

“The opportunities, challenges 
and pride in building and maintain- 
ing a corps of representatives each 
of whom earns a satisfactory in- 
come from a clientele of quality, 
maintains a respectable volume of 
personal life insurance and occupies 
a responsible position in the com- 
munity, are not surpassed in any 
other line of business endeavor,” 
Mr. Haas concluded. 
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SIX LOOKS 


E HAVE selected six looks 

for you to take in your mirror. 
Be honest with yourself. You 
have everything to gain by being 
fair with yourself when you give 
yourself a grooming with these 
six tests. If you slide over them, you 
will be the loser. Remember, since 
so many salesmen have become am- 
bassadors of good will they have 
started to soften up. When the sales 
opportunities of the postwar world 
start opening up, it 1s going to be 
quite a task for some salesmen to 
throw over the niceties of good will 
ambassadors and become hard-hit- 
ting order-closing salesmen. It will 
be a job to put the sales back into 
salesmen. Thus, check up on your- 
self with these six sales-life-piercing 
tests. 


Loss of Initiative 


What kind of feeling do you have 
when you find your prospect out for 
the day? If you have a relieved feel- 
ing then jack yourself up immedi- 
ately on this test. You are definitely 
losing some of your sales initiative. 
Furthermore, if you pass by some 
good prospects on your way to see 
a customer and it does not seem to 
bother you, watch out, your old-time 
initiative is slipping. But you can 
lose initiative along other channels 
as well. How do you talk to your 
customers and prospect? Are you 
full or helpful hints or do you duck 
as soon as possible? Have you 
changed your presentation to keep 
up with the times? If you want to 
come out on top in the postwar sales 
world, get back the initiative right 
away. You will need plenty of it after 
\rmistice IT. 


Coasting on Past Record 


This has caused the downfall of 
more salesmen than almost any other 
reason. When you spend a lot of 
time each day telling what records 
you broke two or three years ago, 
gO easy, you are treading on your 
own grave. Certainly there is a lot 
of glory in past records but they 
help little with today’s sales. When 
past records give you the incentive 
to beat them, then they are valuable ; 
otherwise you had better forget the 
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Two Good 
Investments 
WAR BONDS 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


~ 


good old records. There will be no 
coasting along when the war is fin- 
ished. There will be a big rush, and 
past records won't get you a front 
seat. 


Physical Disintegration 
The fact that you are a day older 


today than yesterday is no sign that 
you are starting to disintegrate phys- 


‘Tough 


Among 
panies, Central Life ... with 
$ 187,455,899 insurance in 
force and $111.87 in assets 
for every $100 in liabilities 
... also is recognized as “One 


Of The Best”. 


> 





, daring paratroopers 
are members of “One Of The 
Best” units in Uncle Sam’s 
army. They leap often from 
the skies to surprise the ene- 
my and seize key positions. 


insurance com- 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


a ot Om Dy ae 
(Mutual) 
DES MOINES 





ically. Good health is vitally 1m- 
portant to success in selling. In 
practically every case good health 
depends upon the care you take of 
yourself. Breathe deeply, it helps you 
to relax.. Be regular in your health 
habits. Save your energy for sell- 
ing—do not use it up by worry. Re- 
member, more people die from years 
of worry than from years of work. 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Six Looks—Continued 

If you feel below par, see a good 

doctor and follow orders. Have 

physical examinations at least twice 

a year and then you can help arrest 

signs of physical disintegration. 
Smugness and Self-satisfaction 


When you look into the mirror on 
this score, you are going to have a 
tough time being honest with your- 
self. Nevertheless, such honesty will 
pay big dividends in sales volume 


Insurance gains 

first quarter 1944 

far exceeds in volume 
total new paid-for 


first quarter 1943. 
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There's a reason 


Nat mhonaly? 
Insurance Company 


Madison |, Wisconsin 
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down the road. When you feel that 
self-satisfied mood coming on, start 
running yourself down. Do not de- 
stroy your self-confidence, but tone 
down your self-satisfaction. Confi- 
dence, if properly used, can be of 
immense value in your sales efforts. 
You have always disliked that smug- 
ness portrayed in other salesmen, so 
paint it out of your own picture. 
More ideas are generated in one 
day than could be put into practical 
use in a year. But that is no reason 
for not listening to new ideas espe- 








Now It’s Easier 


The Company's new illustration 
book has made it a lot easier for 
agents to figure policy illustra- 
tions. It replaces the old Divi- 
dend Book. It avoids the innum- 
erable cross references to the 
Rate Book and Dividend Book. 
It eliminates much addition and 


multiplication. 


By thus lightening the burden 
of office detail The Connecticut 
Mutual agent can have more time 
and energy for Field work—the 
job that really counts. 


LUIULAI 


(ONNECTICUT 


REFE ENSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD 

















cially when they come from the home 
office. These ideas have been tested 
thoroly before being sent out to 
the field men. Make use of 
every new idea you can get your 
hands on. There are still new ideas 
even tho many salesmen do not 
think so. Remember, you are over 
the hill and going down when you 
have a reluctance to accept new ideas. 


Studying Sales Material 


Once in a while the home office 
sends out a dud in sales material. We 
all make mistakes. However, it is 
surprising how few mistakes the 
main office makes over the years. 
Thus, as long as you are with the 
company you should devote sufficient 
time to studying carefully sales ma- 
terial. The home office sends it out 
for your benefit as well as its own, 
so play the game fairly and you will 
both be winners. 

In a word, polish up on all six 
and you will be set for postwar sell- 
ing. It may come sooner than you 
expect. 


Reprinted by permission Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization. 
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AVERAGE POLICYHOLDER 
HAS $554 INVESTED 
THROUGH LIFE INSURANCE 
US 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES = $187 
BUSINESS & 
INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES $15) 
P MORTGAGES 
AND 
sfc REAL ESTATE $117 
4 STATE COUNTY 
pls MUNICIPAL & 
ES fNtr|FOREIGN BONDS $38 
POLICY 
LOANS $35 
MISCEL- 
LANEOUS & 
CASH $26 
TOTAL $554 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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DIRECT MAIL 


HIS Panel on Direct Mail is 
unique in a number of ways. 
It is the first group discussion 
of this subject in more than two 
years. 

It is the first discussion of this 
subject by LAA men since the coun- 
iry has been at war. 

It is the first since the advent of 
vasoline and tire rationing. 

It is the first since the “salary 
ireeze” law and the consequent de- 
cline of the white-collar market and 
the rise of the war-worker market 
in the preferential lists of many life 
insurance field men. As a matter of 
fact, it is the first discussion of Di- 
rect Mail since any number of ab- 
normal war-generated — situations 
have arisen—situations which add 
to the sublime smoothness of the 
untroubled highway oft — effort 
traveled by life insurance advertis- 
ing men. 

Since this is so, the subject de- 
serves our pointed attention. 
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eAmerica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 


By FRED L. FISHER, 


Advertising Manager, 
Lincoln National Life 


x -M ¥ 


I, for one, have noticed that in 
spite of the fact that Direct Mail has 
been heavily promoted in my com- 
pany for years and years, in the past 
eighteen months or so the percentage 
of correspondence from field men 
dealing with Direct Mail which 
crosses my desk has doubled, and 
doubled again. This indicated to me 
that Direct Mail is bulking ever 
larger in our own field men’s ap- 
praisal of his wartime sales tools. 

Accordingly, when General Chair- 
man Russ Noyes asked me to handle 
a panel on Direct Mail at this meet- 
ing, the first thing that occurred to 
me was that it would be interesting 
to see how life insurance Direct 
Mail was being used the country 
over. A questionnaire was prepared 
and sent out. Although there are no 


PANEL 


control figures in the survey which 
follows, such as five year peace-time 
averages, etc., the results are 1l- 
luminating. They show an extremely 
wide use of Direct Mail by the life 
insurance industry. 

The membership of the LAA 
totals 139. This membership I can 
say, with all modesty and an orchid 
or two to the Membership Commit- 
tee, constitutes a majority of the 
most alert Life Insurance companies 
in the country. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 
each of these member companies, 
and /0% of them were returned, 
which in itself 1s something of a 
record. Here is what the final tabula- 
tion showed: 

85% of those companies reporting 
used Direct Mail regularly, while 
only 15% did not. 

More important yet, 37% of the 
companies reported icreasing use 
of Direct Mail by the field and an 


‘Continued on the next page} 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again...a@ 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, President. P: J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


DGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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IN More than 2,000 Cities and 
in 12 States of the Great 
Middle West— 

the leading business men, including the 
best insurance producers, 


Chicago Journal of Commerce each 
business morning. 


It is their only daily source of busi- 
ness news delivered to them on the 
morning of publication. 


Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 





read the 


Chicago 


Business Newspaper” 
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Direct Mail—Continued 


additional 32% reported constant 
use. Only 16% reported decreasing 
use by field forces. 

More companies use single mail- 
ings than use series mailing—62% 
of all those reporting used ‘single 
mailings. 

Most popular method ot payment 
for the various Direct Mail was the 
‘“share-the-cost’’ arrangement, with 
the agent and the company each 
bearing part. 

First Class postage showed as the 
leader by far—with 77% oft. the 
companies using it. On mechanical 
preparation 51% of all companies 
reporting used Multigraphed Direct 
Mail, with 29% using other repro- 
duction processes. 20% reported 
hand-typed letters. The current 
shortage of stenographic help may 
be reflected in these figures. 

As to types of Direct Mail offered 
by the companies—/4% of them (a 
heavy majority) offered Pre-Ap- 
proach Direct Mail; 47% offered 
lead-producing types such as gift, 
coupon, reply card, etc., and 38% 
of the companies offered both types. 


As to types most popular with the 
users of this service—the agents in 
the field—the following was re- 
ported: 50% preferred Gift or lead 
letters and 50% preferred pre-Ap- 
proach. 





Particular Interest 


Of particular interest, however, 
are those questionnaires which re- 
ported “increasing use” of Direct 
Mail by agents. I wondered if they 
would give at least a hint of the 
“why” of this increasing use. 

So—these “increasing use” ques- 
tionnaires were separated and ana- 
lyzed. Tabulation of the answers on 
this special group were essentially 
the same as those for the group as 
a whole in all classifications except 
one—"Tiie type of Direct Mail most 
popular with agents. \Vhile the 
sroup as a whole reported Pre- 
Approach and Gift letters equally 
popular—the active group reporting 
“increasing use by agents’ showed 
gift and lead-producing systems 
more popular—by a ratio of more 
than 2 to 1. 


tefore Life Advertisers Association 


“TELL ME JUST 
TWO THINGS!" 


AN was 38, Brilliant, Vibrant. 

He. wanted to live. And yet 

Miriam and | were making her 

claim for his Insurance. Her won- 
dering little ones stood near her. 

And she asked me to tell her just 

two things. Not whether Dan’s pol- 





icies were Straight Life, 20-pay, 
Endowment or Term, nor how 
many thousand he had—nor how 


much he'd paid for it. 

She wanted to know just two 
things—the two things all widows 
want to know. 

And in tremulous tones, as if 
afraid of the answer, she said: ‘Tell 
me just two things.” 


“How Much a 
Month Did Dan 
Leave ls To 
Live On?” 

and 
“Will It Last 
As Long As 
We Need It?” 


Marvin Mobley, Life of Virginia 
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One Half Billion 


DOLLARS 


has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the 50 years that the 
Company has been established in the _ 
| Wartime Conferences 
The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 


SUN LIFE 
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| Headquarters for 
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strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 
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GROWING TIME 


Magic words that conjure up bright visions of the renewed 
energy of Spring. New Life. New Hopes, New Plans. 
What are YOU doing about your GROWTH in the great 
business of Insurance? 

Bankers National Life Insurance Company 
Company—never loses sight of the fact that the agent 
needs close Home Office cooperation—policies that are 
streamlined 
with a retirement plan—in order to have what it takes to 


a fast-growing 








an attractive agency contract 


We invite you to Grow with a Growing Company and make 
every season of the year YOUR growing time. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 





Sales Training—Continued 

in the job for which he is_ best 
fitted as a result of his past busi- 
and recem army experience. 
army will uncover, develop. 
and train many potential leaders 
for business who must be placed 1n 
more responsible positions — than 
those they left. 

(b) At the same time, military 
life will unfortunately ruin many 
former good men permanently for 
civilian life. It will not be a kind- 
ness to them to assign them work 
which is beyond their capabilities. 

(c) The employer will need to 
have plently of patience while the 
returning man becomes reoriented 
to civilian life. It will require time 
and tolerant consideration on the 
art of management. 

2. A second trend of which we 
can be sure is that the future will 

e more evidence of respect for 
he whole idea of training and the 
lore scientific approach to sales 
echnique and sales management. 

3. More tangible methods of 
measuring results will have been 
et up. 
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4. Discussion-type sales meetings 


will replace the “stuffing” and 
“pouring in” types. 
5. Training will tend toward 


the production of quality rather 
than quantity. The emphasis will 
be on a few men well trained rather 
than a lot of men poorly trained. 

6. After the war, and [| quote, 
“The psuedo psychologists and one 
shot inspirational pepper-uppers are 
going to have more difficult sled- 
ding; and the visiting sales expert 
who pontificates ‘Plan your work 
and work your plan,’ is going to be 
asked more and more insistently, 
‘What work? What plan?” 

7. All these trends add up to 
greater and more serious concern 
among the leaders of industry for 
increasing the dignity of selling as 
a life career and making it attrac- 
tive for the highest type of man. 

8. And finally, there will be more 
and more concern with finding 
leaders and developing among sales 
supervisors the qualities that make 
for leadership. 





From an address before Association of Cana- 
dian Advertisers appearing in  Advertiser’s 
Digest. 


AVERAGE SIZE POLICIES 


HE Life Insurance Sales Re- 

search Bureau has compiled some 
interesting data relative to the aver- 
age size new policy issued in 1943 
compared with 1942 and the average 
policy in force as of December 31, 
1942 compared with the same date 
in 1943. In compiling the figures 
only Ordinary imsurance in force 
was used and the basis was the ex- 
perience of 7+ companies. 

The average size policy issued in 
1943 amounted to $2,118 compared 
with $2,064 in 1942. Arizona had 
the largest amount, $2,756, while 
Vermont had the lowest, $1,713 in 
1943. In 1942, Louisiana was high 
with $2,567 and Vermont was again 
low with $1,565. With respect te 
the average policy in force in 1943, 
Delaware was high with $2,679, 
while Kansas was low with $1,786. 
It is interesting to note that in 1942 
Delaware and Kansas were like- 
wise high and low with $2,727 and 
$1,779, respectively. Average policy 
in force in 1943 was $2,120 while 
in 1942 it was $2,122. 





AVE you ever seen one of those 

intriguing pictures used by 
schools of journalism to test the 
observation faculties of prospective 
students? It’s amazing the number 
of details crowded into such a pic- 
ture to elude the less observant and 
to serve as clues for those with their 
wits abcut them. Well, whether you 
realize it or not, you are continually 
engaged in a test of your powers of 
observation. The main differences 
are that, instead of a permanent pic- 
ture, a continually shifting scene is 
involved and, instead of admission 
to a school of journalism, many 
dollars are involved for you. 

The scene is life itself and the 
dollars are your commissions from 
the sales you can make. The keener 
your powers of observation are de- 
veloped and concentrated on your 
work, the more prospects for life 
insurance you will have to call on. 
Underwriting textbooks, for pur- 
poses of clarity and distinction, are 
accustomed to segregate personal 
observation as a distinct method of 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


PERSONAL OBSERVATION 


prospecting. As a matter of prac- 
tical experience, however, you will 
find that personal observation plays 
an important part in practically any 
prospecting method you may follow. 
Prospects are seldom handed to you 
ready-made. Names are not pros- 
pects. The facts you associate with 
those names qualify or disqualify 
them as prospects and it is through 
your Own personal observation that 
you pick up those facts. 


A Case in Point 


Sometimes relatively unimportant 
facts furnish clues to definite life 
insurance needs and furnish the 
basis for sales. Not so long ago an 
underwriter heard quite casually of 
a man deeply interested in music as 
an avocation. He was a very gifted 
mechanical engineer who studied the 
violin in his spare time. He had 
assembled a rather large musical 
library and was accustomed to have 
three of his musical friends in on 
Sunday afternoons to play string 


This man was 


quartets together. 
married, had a daughter, owned a 
home and was apparently quite pros- 


perous. The alert underwriter as- 
sembled all these facts beforehand 
but the prospect’s musical interest 
was the starting point. The salesman 
studied the situation thoroughly and 
decided to play upon the man’s love 
of music in the sales presentation. 
He approached the prospect by say- 
ing, “Mr. Prospect, I’ve called to 
explain a method of making sure 
your daughter receives the musical 
education you want her to have.” 


Curiosity 


That piqued the prospect’s curios- 
ity and the interview was obtained. 
The underwriter then proceeded, 
‘Mr. Prospect, music has been a 
powerful factor in your life. ._While 
you have never followed it as a pro- 
fession, it has been a source of un- 
told pleasure and satisfaction to you. 
Not only are you an accomplished 
musician yourself, but you are 





Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


in 
MINNESOTA NEBRASKA IOWA 
MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
* 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 











Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 
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musical studies and I understand she 
is making splendid progress. Now, 
that’s why I’ve called upon-you. If 
you should die, your income would 
be cut off and your daughter’s musi- 
cal education would be abruptly 
stopped. I have a plan here which 


/would forestall such an unfortunate 
: occurrence. It 


) would provide a 
monthly income for Mrs. Prospect 


'as long as she lives and funds for 


your daughter’s education. No mat- 


ter what happened to you, you’d be 


sure your daughter would never be 


keen observation stood the under- 
writer in good stead. It’s a some- 
what unusual case, to be sure, but 
one that shows quite definitely that 
it pays to be observant. A less en- 
terprising salesman might have 
passed up the clue as utterly irrele- 
vant. Your observation will lead you 
into many situations involving life 
insurance if you keep actively on the 
alert. 


Take the simple, everyday matter 
of reading the newspaper. It is 


their parents go to work and earn 
their own livelihood. Breadwinners 
change positions at substantial in- 
creases in salary. Maybe a legacy 
relieves a family of burdensome 
debts and enables the father to se- 
cure the insurance he needs so much 
or to adopt that retirement program 
that will guarantee his financial se- 
curity in later years. 


When you pick up clues to defi- 
nite life insurance needs, ‘follow 
them up. Personal investigation and 


| deprived of the cultural benefits her loaded with prospecting opportuni- tactful questions will enable you to 
'| musical education would assure.” ties if you only recognize them as assemble all the facts you need for 
' |} That plea went right to the pros- such—men being promoted, moving @" appealing, personalized _ sales 
| | pect’s heart. It was a carefully in from out of town, being married, Ptesentation. Cultivate the habit of 
| || aimed appeal that aroused his en- having children, buying homes, eing constantly on the alert for in- 
| \j thusiasm. The underwriter then pro- forming new business associations dications of life insurance needs. 
| [| ceeded to outline a specific program or otherwise experiencing changes in Enterprising underwriters form the 
| to provide the desired benefits and their everyday lives which show habit of thinking of everything they 
| }/a substantial sale resulted. Not only quite clearly the need for life insur- S¢¢, hear and do, in terms of life 
_ | q that, but the new policyowner was ance. The same holds true for trade = Sutance. _Their personal observa- 
|] so pleased with the services rendered journals, house organs, alumni peri- 10M 1s an important factor in their 
| | that he introduced the underwriter odicals and other publications. personal success and the service they 
| | to the three other men who played As you collect your debit, you will ‘ender their clients. It is a prospect- 
| | String quartets with him and several often sense changes in the homes '"§ medium that can never be fully 
* | [more sales resulted, all from the where you call. People’s finances €XPlored or exhausted. 
—_' j slight clue of the first prospect’s improve and their standards of liv- ~~~. teats 
° ; : , From ‘Field News’ of the Western and 
ews musical interests. ing show it at once. Sons and Southern Life Insurance Company. 
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HE Pension Planning Company 

of New York City held its 1943 
Seminar at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. 

The morning session was devoted 
to a consideration of the specially 
blended type of individual policy and 
self-administration plan developed 
by the Company. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to an open forum discussion 


PENSION TRUST "BLENDING" PLAN 


on tax questions and insurance. 
Students of the subject have real- 
ized for some time that trusteed 
plans investing in securities—some- 
times called Self-Administered 
Plans—have their advantages and 
disadvantages. Similarly, the typical 
pension trust investing in annual 
premium retirement income policies, 
with or without life insurance, also 
has its strength and its weakness. 














These 


MARKET AREA'S 
OPEN 


For 


GENERAL 
AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT 








WATCH 

THIS SPACE 
\/ Springfield ..... Mass. 
\/ Youngstown ..... Ohio 
\/ Pittsfield ...... Mass. 
\/ Worcester ...... Mass. 
\/ Lawrence ...... Mass 
V/V Raleigh ........ N.C 
VV Erie ..... Pennsylvania 
\/ Philadelphia ...... Pa. 

















If you are now living in 
or near any one of the 
above cities and are ambi- 
tious for a General Agency 
opportunity in your home 
territory (which your pres- 
ent company is unable to 


Fort Wayne 2, 








THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





More Than $1,425,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


sive you), write for details 
of the 


Life’s plan. An outline of 


Lincoln National 


the opportunity open to 
you will be sent in confi- 


dence without obligation. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 














Therefore, the trend has _ been 
towards the evolution of a blended 
type of plan endeavoring to over- 
come the weaknesses of each of the 
foregoing financial vehicles, and to 
endeavor to retain the strength oi 
each. 

This the new Plan of the Pension 
Planning Company has succeeded 
in doing. 


Objections to Present Plans 


An entirely — self-administered 
plan, among other things, would not 
have the guaranteed market for the 
providing of retirement benefits, nor 
would it have a safe vehicle for the 
financing of death benefits prior to 
retirement—especially if the group 
were very small. 

The typical annual premium re- 
tirement income policy type of pen- 
sion trust has various weaknesses, 
such as the lack of desirable flexi- 
bility with reference to (1) salary 
increases, (2) salary decreases, (3) 
provision for temporary interruption 
of service, leaves of absence (such 
as military service), (4) flexibility 
as to distribution of employer’s costs 
in bad business years and good busi- 
ness years. Also, the values and 
benefits for employer and employee 
in the event of severances of em- 
ployment and termination of the 
plan have been improved by the new 
blended plan. 


By utilizing a lower premium an- 
nual premium policy, such as an 
ordinary life policy, it has provided 
for death benefits prior to retire- 
ment as well as an insured vehicle 
for the provision of retirement in- 
come benefits after retirement 
through the use of the conversion 
privileges and the settlement options 
of a specially designed and suited 
ordinary life policy. Meanwhile, the 
balance of the fund to provide the 
balance of the pension benefits are 
provided through investment in se- 
curities, generally United States 
Government War Bonds. 

Also, the plan is very flexible to 
meet the various viewpoints of the 
employer and the employee, and has 
been installed by several nationally 
known organizations. 
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O ONE has ever been heard to 
say, at least by this writer, that 
the examinations of the American 
College of Life Underwriters lead- 
ing to the C.L.U. designation are 
“easy,” but, despite this fact, if you 
have really made up your mind that 
you intend to be a C.L.U. and are 
prepared to “pay the price’’ then it 
is this writer’s contention that you 
are more than half way towards 
your goal, even though five exami- 
nations and an investigation stand 
between you and your diploma. 
Why this statement? It is based 
on the writer’s own experience and 
that of acquaintances. Starting the 
Chartered Life Underwriter study 
program is like standing on a high 
diving board; the longer one stands 
and hesitates the less likely is he to 
dive at all. The way to begin is to 
just make the plunge, for if you 
once get started the odds are that 
you will follow through. (Ask this 
writer: He procrastinated for about 
ten years and now his only regret 
is that he didn’t start sooner. ) 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A C.L.U.? 


By DOUGLAS S. PERRY, 


President, 
The Travelers Chapter Chartered 
Life Underwriters 


The great hurdle has been made 
—now what? How to prepare? 
There are three methods of prepara- 
tion: self-study; cooperative study 
groups under the auspices of your 
local Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion or the local C.L.U. Chapter ; 
and attending courses at one of the 
90 or more cooperating universities. 


Preparation 


What of these methods? Self- 
study has several definite advan- 
tages: It is likely to be more bene- 
ficial not only in knowledge gained, 
but also from the standpoint of self- 
discipline, while at the same time it 
is considerably cheaper. Attending 
lecture courses requires a tuition fee 
which is compensated for by the fact 
that the instructor does the 
“digging” and if you are adept at 
note-taking you may pass the ex- 


amination, but you still will have to 
do the required reading. The big 
temptation here is to depend upon 
your course, your instructor, and 
the coercive element of set class 
hours to attend. Generally speaking, 
if you will do the required work in 
conjunction with a Study Outline, 
it is this writer’s belief that you will 
profit by self-study; this opinion is 
the result of having prepared for 
the exams through both methods. 

With the two major problems of 
preparation disposed of, what else 
should we do? It would be well to 
write the American College of Life 
Underwriters at Philadelphia and 
register for the examination or Part 
that you propose taking next June. 
If you are approved then, you 
should secure from the Home Office 
Agency department a Credit Cer- 
tificate which will reduce your ex- 
amination fee by half. 

Of course you will have to beg, 
borrow or buy the textbooks sug- 
gested for covering the ground, but 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Barrett N. Coates Cart E. Herrurts 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

36 Yrs. of Service 


166 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountent 
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Want to Be a C.L.U.?—Continued 
at the same time we would recom- 
mend that you secure from the 
American College a Study Outline 
covering the Part you intend being 
examined in. This will give you a 
complete guide for self-study and 
if you follow it carefully you won't 
fail your examination despite a na- 
tional passing ratio of only 65%. In 
connection with this, request also a 
copy of “Questions and Answers.” 
Of the five examination Parts, it 
is your choice as to what order they 
are taken in. So again, if we may 
give advice, we would suggest that 
you start with the Part which cov- 
ers subjects in which you are espe- 
cially interested, or from which you 
think you will obtain the greatest 
immediate benefit. This will make 
the reading easier for you and con- 
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sequently enhance your possibility 
of receiving a passing grade. In turn 
this will give incentive to continue 
your studies. 


Schedule 


Plan your time from October to 
the end of May so the groundwork 
is covered, leaving two weeks in 
June as a review period. If you will 
do this and let nothing interfere 
with your self-designated study 
hours, you need have no fear of the 
four-hour examinations in June. 

Good luck to you and remember 
that the national advertising of one 
of our leading Life insurance com- 
panies applies no better than right 
here: “The future belongs to those 
who prepare for it!”—(Tyravelers 
Protection) 


MINOR CONCESSIONS TO 
PROSPECT WILL PAY 


ON’T be afraid to make minor 

concessions. On points that will 
not affect the prospect’s final deci 
sion in one way or another, wh) 
worry about disagreeing ? 


Agreement with the prospect con- 
vinces him that you are a man of fine 
discernment and good judgment, 
and he'll keep step with you. 


More sales have been lost over 
foolish arguments on inconsequen- 
tial points than over important dis 
cussions on big points. The details 
aren't important; drive past them: 
get on the way to the main poin'. 
which is the sale of the policy—the 
real reason you are talking to the 
prospect.—Federal Life. 
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WEEK AFTER WEEK... 
EVERY WEEK... U.C. AGENTS 


GET A NEW, TIMELY SALES 
PROMOTION IDEA FROM 
THE HOME OFFICE! 


0 mere j 
HeeT War time Feonemy! 
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Yes, that’s one reason why Union 
Central men are so ‘“‘sold” on their 
company ... why U. C. is known 
through the trade as a real “agents’ 
company.” Week after week, the 
ceaseless and inspired efforts of the 
U. C. Sales Promotion Dept. go out 
to the men in the field ... helping 
them find new prospects, liven up 
old ones ... tipping them off to in- 
teresting sales ideas and new selling 
methods. It’s a home office service 
“ that is paying big dividends in busi- 
- ness... and in keeping a happy, 
aggressive staff. 
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It's great to work for a company 
that gives its sales staff hot ideas 
like this every week! 






THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MAY 
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RIBBONS - ROLL PAPER 
CARBON PAPER 


10% TO 
THROUGH 


BURROUGHS DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE PLANS 


% Burroughs’ intimate knowledge of business 

machines in action established the exacting 
specifications of quality which have always been 
characteristic of Burroughs supplies for business 
machines of all types and makes. 


These supplies are available to you under Bur- 
roughs Discount Purchase Plans at savings of 
10% to 40%. You enjoy the best in these fine 
supplies (and, incidentally, save storage space) 
because Burroughs delivers them fresh to you as 
you need them. 

For full details on Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans, telephone your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 








‘Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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agent 4 angle 


C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s way 
of spelling cooperation . . . sympathetic 


. the kind that builds 


an agent’s business. It is effective be- 


cooperation a 


cause it is based upon an understand- 


. . from 
. gained thru the 


ing of an agent’s problems : 
an agent’s angle. . 
workaday field activities of our entire 
executive organization. Perhaps we can 


help you go after results...and get them! 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
SCONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How GUARDIAN’S Unique 
HOME OFFICE 
PENSION PLANNING 
SERVICE 


works! 

















HE Guardian’s special department in 
the Home Office, devoted exclusively 
to pension plans, provides— 


THE UNDERWRITER— 


Complete Home Office Assistance in the 
preparation of pension trust cases. 


This includes an effective procedure 
for securing preliminary data, analy- 
sis of the problem, building of par- 
ticipation schedules, calculation of 
costs, and preparation of individual- 
ized proposals for prospective buyers. 


THE BUYER— 

Unique flexibility in building pension 
plans to meet the specific business re- 
quirements of each individual prospect. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS © 
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OW as always your biggest 
market for life insurance lies 
among men who are heads of 
families. You follow sound under- 
writing principles in seeking pros- 
pects and sales among these men, 
because it is here that death wreaks 
its worst havoc in the way of finan- 
cial distress. It would certainly be 
lopsided underwriting of the worst 
order, for instance, to write a sub- 
stantial amount of insurance on a 
housewife whose husband owned 
little or no insurance himself, un- 
less there were some _ particular 
reasons such as the husband’s unin- 
surability. 


25°, to Women 


Nevertheless, the women’s market 
will substantially increase your vol- 
ume of sales if you approach it 
properly. It is one of those extras 
that may spell the difference between 
a mediocre and an outstanding rec- 
ord. To make in the neighborhood 
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HAVE YOU... 


. . . heard about our regular con- 
tracts that provide continuous re- 
|) — newals for men who produce quality = 
| about the 
DENTAL's "Perfect Protection" that, 
when a policyholder is disabled, pays 
irrespective of cause? No? Then, 


business? Or, 


by all means, write to... 
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The Woman Prospect Today 


of 25% of your sales to women 
would be maintaining a reasonable 
proportion and would still indicate 
that you are spending your time and 
efforts where they are needed most. 


Expanding Market 


Underwriters today are casting 
about for ways and means of devel- 
oping the greatly expanded women’s 
market. They realize that, as women 
take their places in constantly in- 
creasing proportions on payrolls, 
they likewise assume corresponding 
significance on our lists of prospects. 
Many of the men we formerly re- 
garded as prospects have entered 
the Armed Services. Many others 
have had their businesses so severely 
crippled that they can no longer en- 
tertain thoughts of further insurance 
protection, pressing though their 
needs may be. 

As the drain on manpower in 
business and industry becomes more 


acute and as industrial expansion is 






constantly accelerated by the war 
emergency, women are taking over 
positions formerly held by their 
husbands, fathers and brothers. In 
taking over men’s work, many of 
them are likewise assuming men’s 
responsibilities. Obviously they need 
life insurance to fulfill their new 
responsibilities and to protect their 
dependents. Hence the war emer- 
gency has opened up a vast market 
among women that can be very prop- 
erly developed. 


Security Is Paramount 


A number of years ago a survey 
was conducted among readers of a 
leading women’s magazine to deter- 
mine that which they desired most 
in life. Some of them, as might be 
expected, wanted quite trivial things 
but the overwhelming majority 
stated that they wanted security. 
This craving for security seems to 
be a feminine trait. Men are in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States 
Government Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds 


C.J. DEVINE &@ CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati « St. Lovis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


Municipal Bonds 
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Woman Prospect—Continued 


clined to be more venturesome, to 
take longer chances with larger gains 
in view. They can afford to, because 


their working years are longer and . 


their chances of recovering losses 
greater. This may explain 
women set such store on security 
and why it is the goal toward which 
they constantly strive. 

Such being the case, what surer 
avenue to security could they choose 
than life insurance? Life insurance 
is the strongest bulwark of financial 
security in an uncertain world. Its 
record of security through wars, 
epidemics, depressions and countless 
other crises cannot be approached 
by any other type of investment. It 
is a sure way to security. Stress this 
feature forcefully in selling to 
women. It will elicit a most favor- 
able response. 


Industrial Agents 


Ordinary agents are somewhat 
baffled at the prospect of selling to 
women. It is entirely new to many 
of them who have specialized in 
selling to executives and protessional 
men. They fear that women will 


why 





react differently than men, that such 
sales will consume more time, that 
women will too often indulge their 
prerogative of changing their minds, 
and that anyway they just don’t 
know how to deal with women. In- 
dustrial agents have an advantage. 
They are accustomed to dealing with 
women regularly as they collect their 
debit. Practically all financial trans- 
actions are carried on with house- 
wives and most Weekly Premium 
policies and many Ordinaries on 
heads of families are written through 
them. They have acquired the knack 
of exercising tact and judgment in 
talking to them about insurance 
problems. Furthermore, they are 
known to the women on the debit 
and they can refer to others. In 
approaching women it is particu- 
larly advisable to establish contact 
through a mutual acquaintance 
since they are extremely reluctant 
to do business with a stranger. The 
housewives can give you many re- 
ferred leads which may prove ex- 
cellent prospects. 


Women's Needs 


The needs women have for life 
insurance are usually very clear-cut 
and distinct. You can approach a 


Courageous Widow 


Seven years ago, during the depression, one of our 


policyholders died under tragic circumstances, leaving 
a wife and five small children. All there was left in his 
estate was a mortgaged farm and a little life insurance 
protection which was immediately paid out to save the 


farm. 


All her relatives strongly advised the widow to sell 
the farm and then go on relief. But instead of accept- 
ing that urging she set out with determination to make 
a go of the farm, definitely declining relief. 


She attributes much of her decision to the encourage- 


ment of having received the life insurance, and as soon 


as she got on her feet—which she did—she bought 
insurance on her own life, to protect the five children. 


And then she insured each of the children. 


To the underwriter who had settled the insurance 


claim and who had written her own and her children’s 
He proceeded to 
insure her second husband, her four brothers, her 


insurance she gave referred leads. 


sister and brother-in-law, her two nieces, and four of 


her friends. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 








man on one type of protection and 
shift to another if you see it fits his 
needs better. With women you must 
be more exact or they will lose in- 
terest in what you have to offer. 
You should, therefore, have a clear 
picture of your woman prospect’s 
insurance needs and circumstances 
sO you can approach her on some 
specific point and stress that point 
throughout your sales presentation 
without getting off on a tangent. 


Be Specific 


Women prospects fall quite easily 
into several distinct classifications 
and it may be well to consider each 
class separately. In your sales 
presentation, however, you should 
never intimate that you consider 
your prospect as a type, because 
women resent that deeply. They 
want to be considered as individuals, 
not as types and expect you to con- 
sider their problems as different 
from those of others. If you don't 
believe that women are deeply indi- 
vidualistic, consider the endless 
variety of styles, colors and ma- 
terials in women’s clothes. If a 
woman sees another woman wear- 
ing the same dress or hat that she 
has, her day is utterly ruined. 


The Columbus Mutual 


Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


“Us Faithful as Old Faithful ’ 











End of Admitted 
Year Assets Liabilities 
1905 $ 446,220 $ 108,836 
1910 974,468 481,053 
1915 2,110,281 1,556,160 
1920 5,939,063 5,565,328 
| 1925 15,111,294 14,377,306 
| 1930 28,649,162 27,244,473 
| 1935 35,053,788 32,522,281 
| 1940 49,533,619 45,998,673 
| 1941 53,230,450 49,393,145 
| 1942 57,536,711 53,152,256 
63,352,104 58,331,903 


| 1943 


FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


39 Years of Continuous Management 
Sound and Steady Progress 


Surplus 
$ 337,384 
493,415 
554,121 
373,735 
733,988 
| 404,689 
2,531,507 
3,534,946 
3,837,305 
4,384,454 
5,020,200 








Tower of Strength 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE: $221,080,229 

















Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 


missions. 


























The first class of women prospects 
to be considered is young, single 
girls. In the past they were not re- 
garded as such good prospects be- 
cause their earnings were low. 
Now, however, their earnings have 
mounted and their services are in 
high demand in business and indus- 
try. They are interested in saving 
money but the usual means of sav- 
ing often go awry because they so 
easily succumb to the tempting ap- 
peal of a “perfectly stunning gown”’ 
or a “simply bewitching hat.” Their 
savings plans must have a certain 
element of compulsion if they are 
to persevere and the regularity and 
prodding influence of premium no- 
tices is, therefore, particularly de- 
sirable. 


Savings Policies 


Most employed young women to- 
day are buying War Bonds regularly 
out of their income and the idea of 
setting aside a certain amount each 
payday for premiums will be no 
Startling innovation. Policies com- 
bining protection and savings such 
as endowments or limited payment 
life plans will usually be most de- 
sirable for such young working girls. 
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You can approach them on a defi- 
nite, easy savings program and use 
the protection as a clincher. They 
teel a sense of obligation to their 
parents for the money that has been 
spent on their upbringing and educa- 
tion and they are eager, in event of 
their death, to protect their parents 
from burdensome debts. 


Explain the Provisions 


In discussing insurance with these 
young women, you will probably en- 
counter such objections as “What 
if I lose my job and can’t continue 
premiums?” or “What if I get 
married and can’t save as much as | 
can now?” The non-forfeiture pro- 
visions provide the perfect answer 
to such objections. The policy would 
either continue for a definite period 
as extended term insurance or in- 
definitely for a reduced amount of 
paid-up insurance, so no loss what- 
ever would result. Furthermore, 
you can anticipate such objections 
by introducing the theme, ‘‘When 
you are married...” and that’s 
good psychology besides. It’s wise, 
so far as your sales work is con- 
cerned to assume that every woman 
from 15 to 50 will marry. You can 


point out that then, if premiums be- 
come burdensome, the policy can be 
converted to a lower premium plan 
and the savings so released will help 
furnish the home or serve some 
other worthwhile purpose. In ex- 
plaining such provisions be careful 
to avoid technical expressions. Your 
prospects won’t understand any 
more than you would comprehend 
of the trade jargon of cosmetics. 

Professional and business women 
pride themselves on their independ- 
ence. They have probably bten in 
their professions long enough to 
know that their working years are 
limited, even more so than men’s, 
and realize how difficult it would be 
to maintain their earnings when they 
are older. 


Retirement Income 


Retirement income programs are 
usually most attractive for these 
women. Most of them realize the 
necessity of providing for their later 
years. You can picture the retire- 
ment income picking up where their 
earnings leave off, guaranteeing 
comfort and security for the rest of 
their lives. Present a complete pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, 
Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 

















George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 

















Woman Prospect—Continued 

gram to these ambitious, foresighted 
women so they will have a clear 
picture of their retirement objective. 
{f they find it impossible to adopt 
the entire program at once, encour- 
age them to take as much as possible 
now and round out the program as 
circumstances permit. You may find 
it helpful to sell units to provide $10 
a month for life at age 55, 60 or 
65 so your prospects can add units 
as their earnings permit. Nurses, 
teachers, secretaries and technicians 
fall in this group of prospects and 
women executives, owners of busi- 
nesses, doctors and dentists are es- 
pecially good prospects for substan- 
tial retirement income programs. 


Wealthy Women 


Women of means are also splen- 
did prospects but their needs are 
usually different. They are usually 
most interested in estate conserva- 
tion through tax programs or in 
insurance for investment purposes. 


Many of these women have been 
beneficiaries on their husbands’ or 
fathers’ life insurance and have the 
highest faith in it. They regard it 
as the apex of security and readily 
adopt it in preference to unsound 
investment schemes to which it is so 
easy to fall prey. 


Housewives 


Probably most of your women 
prospects will be housewives, al- 
though in this group you have to be 
particularly cautious in keeping the 
bulk of the family’s protection on 
the life of the husband. There is, 
however, a very definite need for a 
moderate insurance on the life of 
the wife and mother. Her death 
would otherwise thrust heavy debts 
for last illness and burial expenses 
on the family at a time when the 
husband would have to bear extra 
expense for proper care of the 
children. 

Women’s hospital expenses usu- 
ally run much higher than men’s and 


their illnesses last longer. The hus- 
band spares nothing to bring about 
his wite’s recovery and, without in- 
surance, the family might be in 
very straitened circumstances at her 
death. The children would thus be 
the ones to suffer most because they 
would lack proper care. Life insur- 
ance cannot replace a mother’s love, 
but -it can provide competent care 
for the children. The wives of your 
policyowners who already have sub- 
stantial protection, would come in 
this group and you would have the 
advantage of the contacts and pres- 
tige you had previously established. 
In soliciting housewives for protec- 
tion on their own lives, the discus- 
sion should also lead to insurance 
on the husband’s life and you can 
get information that will lead to 
sales you might otherwise miss. 


Women Are Realists 


Life insurance for women 1s tak- 
ing On a new significance in the war 
emergency. Their need for it has 
been intensified by their new re- 
sponsibilities and the stress under 
which we are all living. Women are 
realists at heart. They look into the 
future with no delusions that they 
will strike it rich some day. They 
realize they must take definite ac- 
tion to send money ahead for to- 
morrow’s needs. Life insurance is 
naturally the means they choose to 
do so. Their experience with life 
insurance has been practical and 
convincing. About 80% of the bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies 
are women so their appreciation of 
life insurance is far from academic. 


From ‘Field News” of Western & Southern 
Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati. 
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ABSENTEE VOTING 
CONTRIBUTION 


HE Prudential Insurance Com- 

pany, Newark, N. J. believing 
that a large business organization 
could help materially in preparing 
the way for absentee service men 
to vote, is taking over the task of 
preparing names and addresses of 
New Jersey’s 425,000 citizens in the 
armed forces for use in the Novem- 
ber elections. 

Details of the plan, which were 
worked out in conferences between 
officials of the company and State 
Adjutant General James |. Bowers 
and State Financial Commissioner 
Frank Walsh, call for individual 
filing cards for each man and woman 
in uniform. These will be prepared 
by the Prudential and from them 
lists of the service voters will be 
compiled and sent to the county 
clerks who will then take care of 
the actual mailing of the _ ballots. 
To obtain information for the cards, 
civilian defense workers will make 
a house-to-house canvass of every 


‘home in New Jersey to obtain pres- 


ent addresses of service men. Pro- 
vision is being made for the possi- 
bility of change of address before 
the ballots are mailed later in the 
summer. The names and addresses 
obtained by the civilian defense 
workers will be checked against the 
file of names Mr. Bowers now has 
on hand. The Prudential clerks will 
then prepare duplicate cards, one to 
be retained in the adjutant general’s 
office and the other to go to the 
county clerks. 


Prudential Bears Cost 


Because of the labor shortage, 
the Prudential will ask those of its 
employees working on the ballot 
project to do so on their own time, 
but will pay them at the company’s 
over-time rates. Between 40 and 50 
clerks in Mr. Bowers’ office will 
assist the Prudential people in pre- 
paring the cards and lists, but the 
bulk of the job will be borne by 
the company. The Prudential cheer- 
fully assumes the cost, however, 
feeling that it is a worthwhile con- 
tribution toward easing the way 
for service men to vote in the com- 
ing election, 











THIS TEN-YEAR 
RECORD SPEAKS 
FOR ITSELF 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Company, organized as a Legal 
Reserve Mutual Company in 1905, 
has made a splendid record for 
thirty-nine years. 


The Company points with particu- 
lar pride to the last ten years. 


From December 31, 1933 
to December 31, 1943 


ASSETS increased from— 
$15,264,295.50 to 
$34,453,835.42 a 125.7% gain 


SURPLUS increased from— 
$1,012,784.68 to 
$2,212,416.87 a 118.4% gain 


INSURANCE IN FORCE increased 


from— 


$93,125,124 to 
$133,094,965 a 42.9% gain 


The Company paid $17,043,- 
503.47 to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during these ten years. 


ITS POLICY CONTRACTS cover 
the field thoroughly—ages 0 to 
65. 


ITS AGENCY CONTRACTS—fair 
and attractive, service fees after 
renewal period, and a pension at 
65. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A. H. KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 


General Agency opportunities in DECA- 
TUR, SPRINGFIELD and ROCKFORD, IL- 
LINOIS and in a few choice territories in 
INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN, TEXAS, 
MINNESOTA and IOWA. 




















Management & Comp.—Continued 


of stability and protection to the 
agent does not smack of independ- 
ence and is a sound one only if man- 
agement on the spot is such as to 
make it work. The minute you go 
over to the salary concept for the 
induction of new agents, you must 
accept the responsibility of seeing 
that the minimum guarantee is 
earned. Moreover, the more any 
revised Compensation plan leans to- 
ward the salary concept or any con- 
cept of remuneration not so closely 
related to the volume of new busi- 
ness, the heavier becomes your ob- 
ligation and responsibility to see 
that the policyholder is well served 
under the new arrangement. 


At the 4th Annual New York State Managers’ 
Meeting, Saratoga Springs, March 29, 1944. 


GAINS 


First Quarter Promising 


ANY companies have shown 
substantial increases in new 
paid business for the first quarter 
of this year compared with a similar 
period in 1943. It should be borne 
in mind in considering the following 
percentages of increase that, in gen- 
eral, the first two months of 1943 
were poor months from a sales point 
of view. The large increase in sales 
in 1943 began in March of that year 
and in the case of most companies 
has continued uninterruptedly. In 
this issue we have included a great 
deal of sales material to help foster 
the good work. 
Here are the companies reporting 
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A Century of Shelter from Financial Storms | 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1844 


increases for the first quarter of 
1944 compared with the same period 
in 1943—there were no reports 


of decreases: American Mutual, 
16.5%; Bankers National, 38%; 


Berkshire, 50%; Business Men’s, 
56.6% ; Columbian National, 29% ; 
Continental American, 48% ; Farm- 


ers and Traders, 84.8%; Franklin 
Life, 39%; General American, 


36% ; Home Life (N. Y.), 42%: 
Jefferson Standard, 15% ; National 
(Vt.), 46.77% ; North American, 


50% ; Reliance Life, 33.9% ; State 


Mutual, 21.4%; Union Mutual, 
13.1% and Wisconsin National, 
40.2%. 


BANK MONEY ORDERS 


FFECTIVE March 26 last, the 

fees for Postal Money Orders 
were increased substantially. They 
are now as follows: $.01 to $2.50— 
10¢; $5.01 to $10—19¢4; $20.01 to 
$40—25¢; $60.01 to $80—34¢ and 
$80.01 to $100—37¢. 

A few commercial banks have 
heen issuing Bank Money Orders 
for many years. Some of these 
charge a flat fee of 10¢; others a 
higher rate and still others have a 
sliding scale somewhat similar to 
that in Post Offices. The American 
Bankers Association at the present 
time is trying to persuade the vari- 
ous commercial banks interested to 
establish a uniform system and a 
recommended price for each money 
order irrespective of the amount to 
be a flat sum of 10¢. In 1940 the 
New York Savings Bank Associa- 
tion started a campaign for money 
orders to be issued through their 
member banks. The number so issu- 
ing such orders at the present time 
is 51 and several more are interested 
in instituting such a service. In the 
case of the savings banks, a flat fee 
of 10¢ is charged for each money 
order in any amount up to $100. In 
neither the commercial banks nor 
the savings banks is it necessary to 
be a depositor in order to secure a 
money order. 

The advantages stressed by the 
banks in addition to much lower cost 
are: Banks are in many cases more 
easily accessible than Post Offices: 
any individual can use the service; 
it rounds out the bank’s service and 
builds good-will which in turn means 
more customers. 
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JIM JONES— 
INSURANCE AGENT 


By Marvin Mobley 


E WASN’T much to look at 
but his manner wasn’t cold, 


\nd how he did burn incense 
‘round the merchandise he sold! 

If ’twas mustard he was selling 
He would take a sample jar 

And set it on a purple cloth 

to sparkle like a star! 


+ 


Insurance-selling caught his fancy, 
“Now,” said we, “he'll huff and 
puff !”’ 
But he sold in circles ’round us— 
how he dramatized the stuff! 
And it wasn’t what-he-told ’em 
took those policies off his shelves, 
It was how-he-told-’em started 
trains of thought within them- 
selves! 


Never saw him pull a rate book, 
didn’t use a brief or chart, 
But the competition melted, 
when it met his magic art! 
And of all the many people 
who bought policies from him, 
None would ever say he sold ’em, 
All would say “I BOUGHT from 


Jim!” 


For he sensed the time to see ’em 
and he knew just when to go, 
And he always had a word or two 
that made a “Yes” of “No!” 
He never, never argued— 
he didn’t hang around— 
But he’d get your application 
if you stayed above the ground! 


He did no figure-selling 
but the people jumped to “jine,”’ 
\\"hen he handed them the fountain 
pen 
and pointed to the line! 

And he sought no approbation- 
Never saw him hog the light— 
“Customers deserve the white spot !”’ 

and his record proved him right! 
(in the purple cloth of shadows 
which may some day fall on all 
lim would set his Life Insurance 
in the jumbo jar or small, 
And the contrast was intriguing, 
the Insurance shed a light, 
\Vhich fought the purple shadows 
which symbolized our plight! 
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e Participating 
e Non-Participating 
e Salary Savings 


e Juvenile 








YOU CAN'T CATCH A BEAR 
IN A MOUSE TRAP 


... but you are assured of good hunting and a higher 


average “‘take’’ when equipped with the facilities for 
scrving every type of life insurance buyer! General 
American Life Multiple Line coverage includes: 


e Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
e Group Accident and Sickness 
e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walter W. Head, President 


e Annuities 
e Sub-Standard 
@ Group Life 


@ Wholesale Insurance 


¢ Saint Louis, Missouri 








Here's to Jim, ex-mustard salesman, 
sixty-two, and bald and gray— 
Still a-going—still a-selling 
in his sane and quiet way. 
Jim,—who paused upon your thresh- 


old,— 

—seemed to have an_ after- 
thought,— 

Funny how you'd think YOU 
thought it, 

Mister!—That’s the time you 


RoucutT! 
Bulletin—Life of Virginia. 


WOMAN'S PLACE, ETC. 


"So you met your wife at a dance? Wasn't 
that romantic?'' asked one truck driver of an- 
other. 

"No, embarrassing as the dickens,"' replied the 
other. ‘| thought she was home taking care of 
the kids.''—Federa/ Life. 


x * 
ONE KIND WE DON'T COVER 


Wife (reading from an insurance pamphlet): 
“A large percentage of the accidents occur in 
the kitchen." 

Husband: "Yes, and what's worse, we men have 
to eat them and pretend we enjoy them.''— 
Arizona Bulletin. 
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A: a meeting of American So- 
ciety officers, directors, commit- 
tee chairmen and other key-men 
located in the New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania districts, held in Philadelphia 
recently, a plan was_ proposed 
whereby American Society Presi- 
dent, M. Luther Buchanan would 
visit the various C.L.U. Chapters 
throughout the country to discuss 
post-war problems and policies. 
The objectives of the conferences 
were primarily to ascertain the 
thoughts, ambitions, and needs of 
the chapters by making personal 
contact with the officers and with 
as many of the individual members 
as time permitted, to encourage 
members of the chapters to sponsor 
at least one life underwriter who 
will be benefited by following the 
program of C.L.U. study, and to 
obtain the reaction of the chapters 
in each region to the idea of having 
an annual forum on economics and 
social trends, an institute in con- 
nection with a centrally located uni- 


AMERICAN SOCIETY C.L.U. 


versity to tie down the economic and 
social trends to the problems of the 
underwriter’s profession, and a sem- 
inar to perfect the application of the 
knowledge thus acquired. As added 
objectives, the conferences were de- 
signed to acquaint the members of 
the Society with the opportunities 
which the present form of American 
Society organization provides, and 
to present a plan of action which it 
is believed will be beneficial to all 
Society members and to others who 
aspire to the C.L.U. designation. 
The first conference held was in 
Cleveland, Ohio on April 3rd, and 
was attended by _ representatives 
from the Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Rochester Chapters. On April 
4th a conference was held at 
Chicago. To this, representatives 
of the Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Peoria, Milwaukee, Madison, Dav- 
enport, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Chapters were invited. At the 
conference in Kansas City on 
April 5th, representatives of the 


An Unusual Death Claim 


In November 1942 a twenty-five year old tire technician 
employed by the U. S. Government applied to The Midland 
Mutual Life for $5,000 Modified Whole Life Insurance. In 
April 1943 he purchased a $1,000 Juvenile Twenty Pay- 


ment Life on his infant son. 


On March 15, 1944 this policyowner became ill with menin- 
gitis and died four days later. He had overstated his age 
one year, which gives his widow $5,122.61 instead of $5,000, 


and the Juvenile policy is now endorsed as fully paid up 


under the payor clause. 


On his own insurance he had paid $134.70; on the Juvenile, 


$28.04. 


To hedge against inflation buy life insurance! 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


580 East Broad Street 





Columbus 16, Ohio 


Omaha, Lincoln, Des Moines and 
St. Louis Chapters were present. 
On April 6th a conference was held 
in Denver, Colo., on April 7th in 
Salt Lake City, on April 10th in 
Seattle, Washington; April 11th, 
Portland, Oregon; April 13th, San 
Francisco to which representatives 
from the Oakland Chapter were also 
invited; and on April 14th at Los 
Angeles, Calif. On April 18th repre- 
sentatives from the Fort Worth, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City and Houston 
Chapters gathered in Dallas, Texas, 
while on April 20th representatives 
from Little Rock, and New Orleans 
met in Memphis. April 21st saw a 
conference scheduled at Nashville, 
Tenn. for Louisville, Atlanta and 
Nashville Chapter representatives. 

Following this series of confer- 
ences, a meeting was held on April 
27th in Springfield, Mass. for the 
Albany, Syracuse, New Haven, 
Hartford, Providence and Boston 
Chapters. Similar conferences for 
chapters along the lower Atlantic 
seaboard, as well as for the New 
York City and Newark areas, will 
be held later in the spring. 


Membership Increasing 


As of March 31, 1944, there were 
2,220 individuals associated with the 
insurance business holding the 
C.L.U. designation. There were at 
that time also 75 holders of the 
Certificate of Proficiency, and 129 
others. This latter group is made 
up of college graduates for the 
most part, who have passed all 
five examinations but who must 
complete three years of experience 
satisfactory to the College before 
C.L.U. designations may be awarded 
to them. With most companies 
stressing career underwriting, the 
number of C.L.U.’s should increase 
rapidly following the war. 


NEW IDAHO INSURANCE 
DIRECTOR 


AMES A. DEMENT, formerly 

secretary to the Governor of 
Idaho, has been appointed Director 
of Insurance for the State succeed- 
ing H. M. Cullimore, who has en- 
tered the armed services. 
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SUB-STANDARD 


by GEORGE M. SELSER 
Vice President, United States Life 


ance who fail to qualify as 

average according to an estab- 
lished method of appraisal are clas- 
sified as “sub-standard.” Such ap- 
plicants are sub-standard in the 
sense that they are subject to a 
greater risk, to a higher rate of mor- 
tality, than are applicants who qual- 
ify as average or standard. The 
probabilities that a sub-standard ap- 
plicant will live to a certain age are 
below average to the extent of the 
degree of extra risk involved. 


‘ PPLICANTS for life insur- 


History 


Time was when all sub-standard 
applicants for life insurance were 
refused such coverage. Many years 
ago, however, several companies, 
among the first of which was the 
United States Life, after much 
study and research, began to experi- 
ment with the issuance of policies 
to many applicants who were found 
to be sub-standard. Today the issue 
of policies on sub-standard lives is 
no longer an experiment. Mortality 
studies have since been made and 
year-to-year mortality statistics ac- 
cumulated covering large groups of 
insureds subject to greater risk than 
average, such as specific physical 
defects or impairments, history of 
past illnesses and operations, occupa- 
tional hazards, etc., and to many 
degrees of variance from normal or 
average. 

We now know how much greater 
the mortality on such groups is likely 
to be than the mortality on groups 
of standard lives and issue policies 
rather freely at several sub-standard 
classifications. Some of the com- 
panies issue such policies subject to 
an additional or “extra premium,” 
some issue at an advanced or “rated- 
up” age, and others issue subject to a 
combination of an extra premium 
and a rated-up age. The extra pre- 
mium charged, or the rate-up in age, 
or the combination, as the practice of 
a particular company may require, 
is no more than enough to cover each 
individual’s share of the estimated 
extra mortality costs of the group in 
which he is classified, plus the very 
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BUILDING 


Building a business or building a company is 


an extension of the principle of building men. 


The progress of the individual is a factor in the 


progress of the company he represents. With the 


Washington National it is a fundamental that 


promotions are made within the ranks. The men 


who carry the Washington National rate-book 


know that their success and advancement will 


be measured only by their ability and perform- 


ance, 


Washington National! 


There are no ceilings on progress in the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


G. R. KENDALL, President 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 


176 W. Adams St., Chicago 





slight additional acquisition and 
other expense costs. 


Placing 


Since approximately one of every 
ten policies issued is a sub-standard 
policy, it is important that the field 
underwriter become adept in the 
placing of sub-standard policies if he 
is to succeed in serving the best in- 
terests of his clients. 

The degree of success which the 
field underwriter achieves in this 


connection depends, in large meas- 
ure, upon his attitude of mind. Un- 
less he has confidence in the ability 
of his company properly to classify 
risks, he will not succeed. He must 
believe that the appraisal of each risk 
by the home office underwriter is cor- 
rect and that no injustice is being 
done the applicant who is classified 
as sub-standard. 

He must be convinced that be- 
cause the applicant is sub-standard 
it is of even greater importance that 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Sub-Standard—Continued 

he acquire his needed life insurance 
coverage promptly—that this may be 
the applicant’s last chance to do so 
at any premium. 


Dividing Line 


He must realize that the date 
which marks the “dividing line’ be- 
tween an acceptable and a rejectable 
risk is closer in the case of applicants 
who are sub-standard than in the 
case of applicants who are standard 
or average risks. It is much better 
that the company assume the extra 
risk now than that the applicant’s 
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family take their chances of assum- 
ing the entire risk for the remainder 
of the applicant’s life. 

He must remember that if the 
policy is placed and later tt develops 
that the policyowner presents an 
even greater risk, the company can- 
not increase the premium, whereas, 
tf the risk is less the applicant may 
have the rating reduced or removed. 

Many agents capitalized on the 
issuance of sub-standard policies by 
placing larger amounts than orig- 
inally applied for. Is your “batting- 
average” in the placing of sub- 
standard policies satisfactory to 
you? (The Ambassador) 


ate atetateteters. Seleceltlele #10 #6 Oy 
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(() KEY 


MEN as 


fenerai Agents 


to complete our 


Expansion Program for 1944 


IF you are a resident of or interested in any of these towns 


AND CAN QUALIFY, we want to discuss our plan 


with you. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
SALINA, KANSAS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Our BUILDERS-OF-MEN PLAN is a prover medium for 


successful development. Check the compendiums, then tell 


us WHY you are interested. 


A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 


Organized 1901 


Guarantee Mutual Life company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


FAME 


ROM sketches of Mozart’s bi- 

ography, we learn that when he 
was a struggling young composer, 
he was sometimes commanded to 
present his compositions before the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. On such 
occasions, he ate with the servants, 
being only a genius, and hence in- 
ferior to the men who had inherited 
money, or stolen it. 

One night when his concert had 
been received with special applause, 
he plucked up courage enough to 
ask 1f he might have his meals with 
the stewards, whereupon the Arch- 
bishop kicked him downstairs. Later. 
when Mozart had gained immortal 
fame, the only claim which the 
Archbishop had to immortality was 
a line in Mozart’s biography, that 
he once kicked Mozart downstairs. 

Most of us will never get our 
names into history at all. Those 
that do will probably not stay there 
long, espeecially in the rapid times 
that will follow the present World 
War. 

The successful Life Insurance 
Salesman is not striving for fame, 
and usually entertains no thoughts 
of achieving it. Yet, every day he is 
gaining popularity in a measure 
through the sale of Life Insurance. 
The great institution of Life Insur- 
ance has been built and is still being 
built a brick at a time by men and 
women on the firing line. 

What a great reward to have had 
a part in the construction of a monu- 
ment that will doubtless remain unt] 
the end of time! 

What a happy thought that 
through the pursuit of your profes- 
sion the results of your work will be 
a better world in which those to 
follow through the ages will con- 
tinue to benefit! 

It is far better to work in obscu- 
rity and be forgotten than to be re- 
membered only for having kicked a 


Mozczart. 
H. W. Mizell, Assistant Secretary, Lamar 
Life. 
x* *«* * 


Housewife: "I wonder if you would be so 
kind as to weigh this package for me?” 

Butcher: "Why certainly; it weighs exactly 
three and a quarter pounds.” 

Housewife: “Thank you. It contains the 
bones you sent me in that four-pound roast 
yesterday.” 


—Acacia Clarion 
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O PROVIDE a local tie-in to 

its national advertising program, 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has initiated a 
local advertising service for its indi- 
vidual underwriters which will en- 
alle them to run professionally pre- 
pared ads in their home-town 
newspapers over their own names. 
\nder the new plan, announced by 
Clifford B. Reeves, Assistant to the 
President, the Company is furnish- 
ing its underwriters, free of charge, 
finished mats of such ads ready for 
insertion. The cost of space in local 
papers is paid by the individuals 
whose names are featured. 

The ads provided for use by the 
Company’s Field Force cover a 
wide variety of subjects, and have 
been prepared in various sizes. They 
discuss a wide range of insurance 
needs and specific policies and are 
addressed to a variety of audiences, 
so that each underwriter can find 
among them some that meet the 
needs of his local market and fit the 
type of business that he does. The 
ads contain particularly attractive 
art work and typography. 


GOOD IDEA 


Some of the advertisements cover 
mortgage insurance, juvenile insur- 
ance and business insurance. Others 
are addressed to the war-worker 
market, the women’s market and the 
farm market. Still others cover So- 
cial Security and the patriotic ap- 
peal, while some identify the indi- 
vidual underwriter by the use of 
his picture, or offer budget books 
and other literature. Coupons are 
provided in most ads to promote di- 
rect returns. 

In presenting the plan to the 
Company’s Field Force, Mr. Reeves 
said, ““This new service gives Mu- 
tual Life underwriters, for the first 
time, an opportunity to identify 
themselves, as well as the Company, 
in their local communities, and to 
capitalize locally on the Company’s 
national advertising efforts, which 
are now reaching 34 million readers 
each month.” 

“The use of regular or periodic 
advertising in local newspapers,” he 
said, “should do much to build 
prestige for our individual under- 
writers, and should help to provide 
them with new business leads in 





their local neighborhoods, where 
such inquiries can easily be followed 
up in these days of gas and tire ra- 
tioning.” 

The announcement of the plan 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
Company’s Field Force, and orders 
for the mats are reported to be com- 
ing in from underwriters from all 
parts of the country. Many under- 
writers are planning to run the ads 
on regular schedule in their local 
newspapers. Others are using them 
in Chamber of Commerce papers or 
in other specialized publications that 
reach particular audiences which the 
individual underwriters are trying to 
cultivate. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


ROUP life insurance sales for 

the first time in history have 
been running ahead of sales of small 
weekly payment policies. The total 
of group insurance in force is ap- 
proaching the total of industrial in- 
surance. 


(Institute of Life Insurance) 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
Chairman 
CHICAGO 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 


~ | 


for study. 


President 
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Arming for Peace 


At Roanoke this month, sales promo- 
tion and agency men from many home 
offices will snatch a few hours away 
from piled-high desks, not for play, but 
“Arming for Peace” will be- 
the theme. 


Because of their thinking and plan- 
ning, many a Fieldman and General 
Agent will compete more ably in the 
turbulent post-war markets. 





BIRMINGHAM> ALABAMA 
PRANK P. GAMFORD. PRESIDENT 
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MORE LIFE INSURANCE NEEDED 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM BB. 

BAILEY, economist of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, in 
a recent talk on “What Insurance 
Men May Expect in the Postwar 
Years,” among other things said: 
“In looking forward to conditions 
in the insurance field following the 
war, I think it is very likely that the 
general price level will be at least 
25% higher than it was before we 
entered the war. That means that 
men will need at least 25% more 
life insurance if their families are 


Prot ec lion uit a 
‘Global Cra 
g 


Si * 
uv 





World-wide protection is more of a 
necessity as distances diminish and 
every nation becomes a next door 


neighbor. Now more than ever, you 


will need to provide your clients with 


all around protection. 


The USLife specializes in foreign 
coverage for civilians working or 
living abroad, and offers a complete 
portfolio of regular Life, Accident 
and Health, and Group forms for 
home front needs. To assure the best 
selection, scope and service — here or 
around the globe — call the nearest 


USLife general agent. 


HOKE UKMTMTTARHOMRIRO URINAL OUTMMAUTTTNOMMT OUT OOM NOT 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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aTionaAL Eourry Lire insurance 


to enjoy the same living standards 
that they wanted them to have be- 
fore the war. Life insurance sold to 
the soldiers during the last war 
stimulated their interest in addi- 
tional life insurance after they re- 
turned to civilian life. The National 
Service Life Insurance, sold to the 
10 or 12 million men in military 
service in this war, should help to 
arouse the desire for more adequate 
protection when these men return to 
peacetime jobs.” 

He also anticipated that a large 
volume of new construction is ex- 
pected and this should provide new 
opportunities to write fire insurance 
policies ; that more states are likely 
to pass Automobile Safety-Respon- 
sibility laws which would invariably 
result in an increase in the percent- 
age of insured cars in those states; 
that the use of privately owned air- 
craft will experience large increases, 
thus providing additional opportuni- 
ties for the placing of aviation in- 
surance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


53rd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

AY R. BENTON, President 
IDWARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 














PENSION TRUSTS 


Sixth Discussion Issued 


Association of Life Insur- 

ance Presidents has issued the 
sixth in a series of memoranda 
covering discussions on Pension 
Trust law and regulations with re- 
presentatives of the Treasury De- 
partment. Special committees repre- 
senting the Presidents, American 
life Convention and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
have been holding similar confer- 
ences with Treasury Department 
officials since August, 1943. 

The first five memoranda have 
been prepared in booklet form and 
are available at the Association of 


HE 


life Insurance Presidents, 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. or 
the National Association of Life 


Underwriters, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Personnel of United States Life 
Insurance Companies 




















1940-43 
Em- Em- Em- 
ployed ployed ployed 
Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 31, 
1940 1942 1943 
Home Offices 
NE ieee 28,600 25,800 23,100 
Women ..... 45,000 49,600 50,600 
ee 73,600 75,400 73,700 
Branch Offices 
Ds panees as 20,000 15,600 = 15,100 
Women ..... 20400 22,200 24,000 
rr 40,400 37,800 39,100 
Ordinary Agents 
ee ee ee 58.900 44800 43,000 
Women ..... 2700 2,200 3,100 
EE. “cwcuwaen 61,600 47,000 46,100 
Industrial Agents 
NE Nis io eae ae 70,400 62.900 48,600 
Women .... — 100 3,300 
. 70,400 63,000 51,900 
Total Personnel 246,000 223,200 210,80) 


—JInstitute of Life Insurance 
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A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 





LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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THE SERGEANT HAD THE WRONG APPROACH AND 
LOST THE SALE; DON’T MAKE THE SAME MISTAKE 


isur- § 
the 
anda 
sion 
1 re- 
De- A sergeant on recruiting duty approached a good looking young woman 
ml on a street corner, tipped his hat the correct angle, and began: "Pardon me, 
ional ae He got no further. She gave him a resounding slap in the face. 
ters, | 
ifer- 
ment § WACs, instead of collecting whacks. 


The sergeant beat a hasty retreat, too abashed to tell the girl he was recruiting 


have Naturally, the sergeant had the improper approach. Don't you make the 
and 
n of 
165 tained in our ORGANIZED SELLING PLAN. Write us for details. 
y. or 
Life | 
treet, 


same mistake in your selling. Be sure you have the correct approach as con- 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


‘ife 
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Assignments & Taxation—Continued 
ation paid, plus the premiums sub- 
sequently expended) were permitted 
to pass income-tax free. And this, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
insured’s daughter had received the 
policy from her mother for love 
and affection. 

What constitutes “valuable con- 
sideration” is a matter for legal 
interpretation. Suffice to say that 
it need not be something of great 
substance. A treasured book of little 
moneary value can constitute valu- 
able consideration. So, too, any item 





of personal property, though com- 
prising but a portion in money's 
worth compared to the equity in 
the insurance policy at the time it 
is transferred, would be construed 
as falling within the definition con- 
templated by 22(b) of the Code. 


Avoiding Taxes 


To avoid laying the recipient 
beneficiary open to income taxes on 
the proceeds, the insured must ex- 
ercise great care whenever he effects 
a transfer of an insurance policy. 





Insurance? 


LIFE AND 
INSURANCE 











Sure, they'll insure that new home! But do they know 
that it may prove equally important to insure their Life 


Provident Fieldmen are able to do this for their clients 
through COMPLETE PROTECTION, the non-cancellable 
disability feature of which often proves “insurance” for 
the policyholder’s entire Life Insurance Program. 


PROVIDENT 





CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 








The facts cited in the Hacker case 
(supra), present a clear-cut situa- 
tion for the Commissioner, and the 
cautious taxpayer under a like set 
of circumstances can easily avoid 
a like predicament. But, not all the 
prospective pitfalls are so glaringly 
illuminated. In everyday business 
transactions, life insurance policies 
are unthinkingly transferred in a 
manner to invite income taxation of 
the proceeds. Invariably, where such 
assignments are made, neither the 
transferor nor the transferee is fully 
cognizant of the tax significance 
of the negotiations which are con- 
summated. Except in the case where 
the transferee is also the insured *° 
of the policy being assigned, the 
exchanging of one policy for another 
can very well be held to constitute 
the passing of a valuable considera- 
tion. The only statutory exception 
to the foregoing assignment rules 1s 
that concerning policy transfers now 
permitted in tax-free reorganiza- 
tions.™ 

In many of the thousands of 
cases where life insurance is_be- 
ing purchased for business pur- 
poses, entirely too little thought 1s 
given to the proper method for ap- 
plying for such insurance. Then, 
without sufficient examination of the 
prospective hazards involved, some- 
time subsequent to the issuance oi 
the contracts, they will be assigned 
outright, or exchanged in a manner 


_to effect one purpose or another. 


Where this is done, and the pro- 
visions of the law are not closely 
watched, the danger of inclusion 
of the proceeds (to the extent al- 
lowed under 22(b), as part of the 
beneficiary’s income in the taxable 
year when received, is a very real 
one. 


Careful Wording 


Entirely too often where insurecs 
wish to transfer insurance policies 
gratuitously, they rely completely 
and without question upon the forms 
supplied by the various insurance 
companies. These companies are not 
concerned with tax consequences of 
policy assignments. Theirs is the 





10. I.T. 3212, 1938-2 C.B. 65. 

11. Section No. 110, Revenue Act of 19-2. 
But see King Plow Co. v. Commission:r, 
(CCA-5) 40-1 USTC par. 9330, 110 Fed. (2n‘) 
649, for rule applicable for 1940 and prior 
taxable years. 
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job of insuring lives and paying 
claims, and not of the counselling 
of insureds with respect to privi- 
leges which they may decide to ex- 
ercise. Phrases such as “For One 
Dollar and other valuable consider- 
ation” and “for value received” 
comprise poorly selected word 
groupings where assignments are 
‘ffected for love and affection. Why 
ihe insured should execute a form 
which purports that an assignment 
was made for a valuable considera- 
tion, when in fact this was not the 
case, 1s dificult to reconcile in light 
of the possible financial consequence 
entailed. 


Business Insurance 


Unnecessary taxation of life in- 
surance proceeds does not confine 
itself to income taxes. What if the 
beneficiary designated in the policy 
is a corporation? In such a case 
there exists the possibility that the 
proceeds will be subject to excess- 
profits taxes. This can result in a 
very costly outlay. Thus, in the 
Premier Products case recently de- 
cided,‘* a most expensive assign- 
ment was encountered. 

In this case the corporation pro- 
cured certain policies of insurance 
on the life of its principal stock- 
holder. Thereafter the policies were 
assigned by the stockholder to the 
corporation for $8,400. The cor- 
poration-transferee then paid pre- 
miums subsequently falling due in 
the total amount of $20,800. The 
insured died in 1940 and the cor- 
poration received $100,300 in pro- 
ceeds. Of this amount, credit was 
allowed to the extent of $29,200 
(the sum of the consideration and 
subsequent premiums paid), and the 
remaining $71,100 was held to be 
taxable income. To avoid subjecting 
the entire sum to  excess-profits 
taxes, the corporation argued that 
the insurance comprised “‘abnormal 
income” and as such was allocable 
in part to other years. Although the 
Court recognized the abnormality of 
ihe income, it concluded that the 
taxpayer was not entitled to relief. 
't does not take much figuring to see 
that after allowing for the consider- 
ation paid, the premiums _ subse- 
quently expended and the taxes re- 
quired, that not much remained for 


12. 2 T.C. No. 54: 1943 CCH par. 7574. 
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FROM PACIFIC MUTUAL’S 


Annual Report 
1943 


Gain in Assets during 1943 . . 
New Life Insurance— 1943. . 


10,514,192.39 
50,565,680.00 


Accident and Health Dept.— 


Premium Income — 1943... 


4,748,830.77 


Gain in Life Insurance in 


Force— December 31,1943. . 


Total Life Insurance in 


Force — December 31,1943. . 


21,847,895.00 


$622,659,773.00 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries during 1943 .. $ 17,674,886.24 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Z 
Z 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH ~-ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL.--A DISTINCTIVE COMPANY Featuring the New 


the corporation from the $100,000 
of proceeds collected. 


Double Hazard 


Considering together the two most 
pertinent sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code dealing respectively 
with income ** and estate ** taxation 
of life insurance proceeds, it can 
be readily seen how a _ taxpayer 
might possibly subject his insurance 
to the double hazard of both of these 
taxes through an unstudied assign- 
ment of his life insurance policies. 
If a valuable consideration were paid 
for the transfer of the policies, this 
would invite income taxation of 





13. Section 22(b). 
14. Section 811(g), as amended. 





Plan that Pays 
5 Ways 


those proceeds in excess of such 
consideration, and the premiums 
subsequently paid by the transferee, 
in the hands of the beneficiary. If, 
simultaneously, it could be estab- 
lished that a portion of the premi- 
ums were thereafter paid either di- 
rectly or indirectly by the insured, 
within the provisions of Section 404 
of the 1942 Revenue Act, depending 
upon other relevant facts, a sub- 
stantial part of the proceeds might 
be held includible in the decedent’s 
gross estate. Where all of the sub- 
sequent premiums are paid by the 
insured, all of the proceeds might be 
held includible in his gross estate. 


“Copyrighted, 1943 by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc.—Reprinted from the December 1943 
issue of Taxes—The Tax Magazine, By Special 
Permission.” 
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THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 
A REFERENCE BOOK 


IS 
YOUR FIRST NEED! 


Public interest in the personnel of insurance companies and agencies is greater than it has ever been before! 
In your own experience, hardly a day passes that you do not have an inquiry about some insurance com- 
pany. Facts are wanted. Figures are needed. Statistics are studied. Names mean more than titles. ( 
Company officials are equally desirous of a closer acquaintance with their agents in the field. 





































Fire insurance agents are receiving inquiries about Life insurance companies they never knew existed. 
Life insurance men are asked what they know about Casualty companies they never heard of before. , 





Casualty men are trying to answer their insureds’ inquiries about Mutuals and Reciprocals with strange names 
from far away places. u 
Companies are looking up agents. s 

Agents are inquiring about state regulations. 


WHERE TO FIND THIS INFORMATION? , 
WHERE TO TURN?—WHAT TO DO? : 


LOOK IN THE INSURANCE ALMANAC f 


The Only General Reference Book Covering Fire, Casualty and Life Insurance in One Volume. C1 
The Lowest Priced Reference Book in the Insurance Business, —$3.00 per copy. fi 
The First General Reference Book to make its appearance each year. (About June 1.) r 


GENERAL DIVISION OF CONTENTS 











Vi 
The Individual—Who’s Who in Insurance. Biograph- losses by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments 2 
ical sketches of the leaders in the business. to policyholders. 

Who's Who among the Agents—A Biographical The Organization—National, State and Local Associa- 
Directory of leading agents in the larger cities, tions of Fire, Casualty and Life Underwriters— 
country-wide. : Who’s Who in them, when and where they meet, 

Who's Who among independent insurance actu- Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 
aries, with biographical sketches. The State—Insurance Supervising Officials, their depu- 

The Company—Officers, Directors, Lines Written, ties and assistants, States having certain particular 


Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Domestic laws. State requirements for agents, for brokers. 
and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. Life, Insurance Laws passed in early months of 1944. 
Old Line and Fraternal, Ordinary and Industrial. The Press—Complete list of Insurance Journals and 
Statistical tables showing financial condition of Organization House Organs—Names of editors and \’ 
companies. Special tables showing premiums and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 1) 


"The Insurance Almanac and Who's Who in Insurance" is the best all around general 
reference book available, at the lowest price,—$3.00 a copy. 
COMPILED AND PUBLISHED BY 


The GHeckiy Guderwriter 
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AETNA LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of Connecticut, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, South Dakota and Oklahoma as of December 
31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favorable to the 
company. 

The income and disbursement items as computed by 
the examiners checked with those of the company. The 
surplus, as determined by the examiners, however, 
amounted to $31,493,280, an increase of $850,785 over 
the company’s figure. Principal items involved in bring- 
ing this increased amount were: market value of stocks 
over book, $354,756 ($174,396 Life Department and 
$180,360 Accident and Liability Department) ; decreases 
in policy claims and losses outstanding, $791,372 and 
due and accrued for taxes, $51,343. Against those in- 
creases in surplus, the principal decreases were: legal 
fees due and accrued, $30,539 and reserve for unpaid 
losses, $300,000. The change in surplus also resulted in 
an increase in assets amounting to $354,756 (market 
value of stocks over book), $847,864,569 to $848,- 


219,325. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Virginia, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas as of 
December 31, 1943. The examiners’ report was favor- 
able to the company and their figures checked with those 
published in Supplement “F” (our Weekly Life Bulle- 
tin) dated March 6. The examination was made spe- 
cifically at the request of the company—the last regular 
examination was as of December 31, 1941 and was 
reviewed in Best’s Life News, November, 1942. 

In 1942, Messrs. Murchison and Wynne contributed 
$300,000 to the surplus of the company. Of this 
amount $50,000 was in cash, the balance in bonds of the 
Southport Petroleum Company and the contributors 
received in return certificates of beneficial interest. 
These certificates of beneficial interest were outstanding 
at year end. During February, however, all such cer- 
tificates were returned to the company by the owners, 
no payment of any kind being required in connection 
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therewith. They were subsequently cancelled on Feb- 
ruary 23. The bonds have been fully paid as to prin- 
cipal and interest. 

In our review of the previous examination it was 
pointed out that the examiners had called attention 
to a series of transactions with the Saxet Apartment 
Company and a loan made to an oil company secured 
by oil leases. The company advises that no further 
transactions of this nature will be made without the 
consent of the Virginia Bureau of Insurance. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
Entering A. & H. Field 


The Bankers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, New Jersey, is entering the accident and 
health field in the near future. The new coverage will 
probably be available around July 1. Such coverages 
for the time being will be limited to one form of Acci- 
dent policy and one form of Health and Accident 
policy. [expansion will be conditioned on the results 
attained from the sale of these contracts. 


BENEFICIAL CASUALTY 
Writing Life 


The Beneficial Casualty Company of Los Angeles, 
California, in the early part of this year, applied to the 
Insurance Department of that state for: approval to 
Increase its capital; authority to write life insurance 
and the right to change the company’s name to “Bene- 
ficial Standard Life Insurance Company.” The Cali- 
fornia Department has granted each of these requests 
and henceforth the company will be known as the 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company. 


EQUITABLE LIFE (N. Y.) 


Managers’ Retirement Plan 


President Thomas I. Parkinson has announced a new 
retirement plan, which became effective April 1, 1944, 
for the salaried managerial force of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
’ Home Office 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSTTS 


NMoncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 


JUST OUT 


PENSION TRUST TAXATION 


a PRIMER 


in Everyday Non-Technical Words 
for Life Underwriters and Attorneys 


LATEST RULINGS CITATIONS 





by 
ALBERT HIRST 


Attorney and Writer 
Nationally Recognized Authority on Insurance and Taxes 


75 Cents a Copy 
Two Copies for $1 
100 Copies for $35 


THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER 


116 John Street New York 7, N. Y. 











EQUITABLE LIFE—Continued 


In announcing the plan President Parkinson stated: 

“T believe you will appreciate the advantages of this 
new Plan. It is the intention of the Society to meet 
the entire cost of the past service annuities under the 
Plan, and while provision is made for contributions 
on the part of members for future service annuities, 
the larger part of the cost of providing those benefits 
will be borne by the Society.” 

The past service benefits under the plan will be two 
per cent of total salary received prior to April 1, 1941, 
less a small adjustment on account of Social Security. 


The future service benefits will represent approxi- 
mately the following percentages of salary: 


4S a ree 14% 
Next Dl) ttetulevecekenas ly 
ae 2 
Ns 0 vee ew ad 6 6eee Fe aS l 


The contributions to be made by the salaried man- 
agerial force for future service benefits represent ap- 
proximately the following percentages of salary: 


2! ee 14% 
i rrr rrr ly 
i) MD ecctswexeuawdess 4 
PE SD ban nwas sess ce wes 5 
Sicko eownaenwes 2% 


and the Society will contribute the remainder of the 
cost of the future service benefits. 

Normal retirement date under the plan is age 65, but 
provision is made for optional retirement by the Society 
under certain conditions between ages 55 and 65. 


The plan provides that the retirement income pay- 
able at normal or optional retirement date will be 
increased during the first year following retirement 
date by 334%4% and by 1624% during the second year 
following retirement date, and also for the choice of 
optional forms of annuity, for disability benefits, and 
for the return of managers’ contributions in the event 
of death or termination of service, as well as addi- 
tional rights upon termination of service after a certain 
period of service and attainment of a specified age. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 


Increases Dividends 


Effective May 1, 1944 the Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company, Columbus, Ohio, put into effect a new 
schedule of dividends. The new schedule provides 
higher dividends on both Life and Term plans at most 
all ages, but lower dividends on the Endowment plans 
at many ages. The overall effect is approximately a 20% 
increase in the aggregate amount of surplus to be dis- 
tributed during the next dividend year. This new scale 
applies to the 3% business only. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The George Washington Life Insurance Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Virginia and West Vir- 
vinia as Of December 31, 1943. The examiners’ finan- 
cial report was favorable to the company. The last 
examination of the company was as of December 31, 
1938 and the examiners traced the company’s progress 
during the intervening years. The figures for the 
various accounts as compiled were similar to those 
appearing in the company’s year-end statement and 
representative ones were published on page 40 of Best’s 


\larch, 1944 Life News. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
|.os Angeles, California was examined by the Insurance 
Department of California as of December 31, 1943. 
The examiner’s report contained no criticism of the 
company. 

The year-end figures as compiled by the examiners 
were approximately the same as those appearing in our 
Supplement “G” accompanying the Lffe Bulletin dated 
March 13. The examiner’s figure for surplus was 
$401,527.90. This was made up of $326,837.99 allo- 
cated to the Life Department and $74,689.91 for Ac- 
cident and Health business. The examiners further 
point out, however, “as of December 31, 1943 the com- 
pany was contingently liable for contributions amount- 
ing to $238,375.14 allocated to the Life Department.” 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


The Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, at its annual meeting held on 
March 15th, voted to increase the capital of the company 
from $200,000 to $300,000 by the declaration of a stock 
dividend. This means an increase in the par value of 
the shares from $1.00 to $1.50. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Single Premiums Increased 


Effective March 20, 1944, the Jefferson Standard 
l.ife Insurance Company, Greensboro, N. C., increased 
the rates for Single Premium Life and Endowment 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENTS... 


. .. of the ATLAS succeed. Why? 
Well, they are backed by an 
agency-minded company with a 
proud record for fair, conscientious 
and personalized treatment. They 
have broad contracts, liberal com- 
missions and a well-rounded list of 
saleable policies. Add ambition 
and a progressive spirit and you 
have—success. 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 














JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 




















THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


727 
MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
241 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 




















JEFFERSON STANDARD-—Continued 


policies. At the same time the cost of Single Premium 
Immediate Annuities was increased, and the rates at 
age 65 are as follows: Life Annuity, $100 per year, 
men $1,220.10, women $1,435.60; $10 per month, men 
$1,522.92, women $1,781.52; amount of each monthly 
payment purchased by $1,000, men $6.57, women $5.61. 
Installment Refund Annuity, $100 per year, men $1,- 
567.30, women $1,748.70; $10 per month, men $1,- 
939.56, women $2,157.24; amount of each monthly 
payment purchased by $1,000, men $5.16, women $4.64. 
These are approximately the same rates as those shown 
in Table I of Best’s 1944 /llustrations. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Waverly, Iowa was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Iowa, Kansas and California 
as of September 30, 1943. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company. 

Principal figures as computed by the examiners as of 
September 30, 1943 were as follows: Income for the 
first 9 months, $3,029,449; Disbursements for the same 
period, $1,104,103 ; Total Admitted Assets, $18,088,623 
and Surplus, $1,689,124. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Monumental Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Maryland, Louisiana and 
Indiana as of December 31, 1943. The last examination 
of the company was on the same date in 1939. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company and 
their figures were identical to those published in Supple- 
ment E, Weekly Life Bulletin, Feb. 28, 1944. 


A new law became effective June 1, 1943 in Maryland 
prohibiting life insurance companies domiciled in that 
state from making loans to officers, directors or stock- 
holders directly or to companies in which officers, di- 
rectors or stockholders have a direct interest. This 
company has some small loans of this nature, all made 
prior to the passage of the law and, in the words of 
the examiners, these loans are “amply secured.” The 
examiners also recommended that the accounting for 
premiums from the various states in which the com- 
pany operates be altered so that the records would more 
correctly reflect the allocation of such premium col- 
lections. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 
$750,000 Set Up for Non-Can 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California, at year end (December 31, 1943) 
has set up an additional fund of $750,000 to be used 
for a further restoration of the benefits to holders of 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health policies. This 
action was possible in view of the fact that the com- 
pany had a favorable year in 1943. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 
Wood Named Executive V. P. 


J. Harry Wood, formerly vice president and manager 
of agencies for the John Hancock, was elected executive 
vice president and a member of the board of directors 
of the Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, the Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association and the Massachusetts 
Protective Life Assurance Company, all of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, effective April 12 last. 

Mr. Wood began his insurance career in the Group 
Department of the John Hancock, and during the 
intervening years, he was a production manager for 
the company in Columbus, Ohio; a member of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and in 1936 returned 
to the John Hancock as agency comptroller. 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Policyholder’s National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, was examined ( Asso- 
ciation) by the Insurance Departments of South Dakota 
and Montana as of September 30, 1943. The examiner's 
report was favorable to the company. 

The income for the first 9 months of last year 
amounted to $779,771: disbursements over the same 
period totaled $316,032. Admitted Assets as of Sep- 
tember 30 were $3,278,287 ; capital, $209,533; surplus, 
$442,311. There was also a special contingency reserve 
of $33,065 ; $25,000 of this amount was set up by the 
examiners to cover fluctuations in the home office value 
pending completion of contemplated improvements. 

The examiners went into considerable detail re the 
purchase of controlling shares of stock in the National 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kansas. The 
first lot of 8,496 shares was purchased on March 7, 
1942 at $20.00 per share ; the second lot of 6,608 shares 
was purchased on February 7, 1943 at $20.40 per 
share; the third lot on February 7, 1944 at $20.80 
per share and the last lot is to be purchased on the 
same date in 1945 at $21.40 per share. The par value 
of the stock is $10.00. The shares so purchased are 
held by the National Bank of Topeka, Kansas, as 
trustee, and their delivery to the Policyholder’s National 
Life Insurance Company will not be made until all 
stock contracted for is purchased. 
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The Friendly Hand 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 
FIDELITY offers complete protection by 
means of wisely selected and well 
balanced contracts which it labors to 
keep in force by friendly contact with 
its clients. 


FOR THE AGENT 


FIDELITY affords a competent training, 
a comprehensive set of selling aids, and 
the help of sympathetic supervision and 


skilled leadership. 


FOR VICTORY 
FIDELITY invests its full share of funds 
in government securities, and boasts a 
goodly number of its agents and office 
workers whose letters from far-flung bat- 
tle fronts, where they now risk life itself, 
reflect the friendship of peacetime days. 





he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
JOHN H. McNAMARA, Founder 
* 


SAFE 
STRONG 
PROGRESSIVE 


Correspondence Invited 


¥* 


E. S. ASHBROOK PAUL McNAMARA 


President-Treasurer Executive Vice President 
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Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 


Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The 
Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 











2 





sy isy ) The Great Finale 


The Parade of Victory is massing its various units 
for the great finale. The Yanks with their great 
battle fleets, the lowly freighter and that guardian 
of the deep, the submarine ; tanks, crushing, lumber- 
ing masses of steel ; great guns, deadly in accuracy ; 

planes, graceful, swift as the flight of the wind; 

trucks, sturdy and reliant, all are ready. 

And the Yanks at home are ready, for they built 
the units of that parade—product of unending 
days and nights of labor and sacrifice that the boys 
may have the best. 

To accomplish the Parade of Victory, the Yanks 
have . scuttled all plans for future protection. 
Uncle Sam furnishes the boys with insurance pro- 
tection streamlined to fit their means and the great 
insurance companies of our land look after the 
home front. Our people have sacrificed incidentals 
but more bonds and insurance have been purchased 
than ever before. 

If your part toward victory is that of the Life 
Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Compeny™ 
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living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy MODERN COMFORT 


ingly gay and attractive : 
»+--Guests enjoy all club 

facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca- 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 
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R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


KANSAS CITY 
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Direction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 


Continues State Leadership 


Bismarck, 
has for the fourth consecutive year, 
written more Ordinary business in that state than any 


The Provident Life Insurance Company, 
North Dakota, 


other company. Of the 50 legal reserve companies 
operating in North Dakota the Provident wrote a 
volume of $5,314,923 in 1943 compared with the New 
York Life which was second with a volume of $3,651,- 


120. 


REPUBLIC LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Republic Life Insurance Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, was examined as of December 31, 1943 
by the Insurance Department of that state. The exam- 
iner’s report was favorable to the company and the 
year-end figures as compiled by them were the same 
as those appearing in Supplement “F” of our Weekly 
Life Bulletin dated March 6. 


UNITED FIDELITY 


Reserve Basis Changed 


On March 31, 1944, the United Fidelity Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, changed from American 
Experience 31%4% to 3% basis. An illustration of the 
new non-participating rates and values follows: 


Pre- Waiver M.lI. ——Cash Value End of Year—— 

Age mium Dis. Dis. 3 5 10 15 20 
Ordinary Life 
15 $13.54 $0.28 cae $3 $14 $50 $93 $155 
25 1681 45 $3.01 6 25 79 141 224 
— ooo 75 3.79 15 44 123 211 319 
45 32.09 1.42 5.19 29 72 185 302 430 
55 49.97 kon beads 48 108 257 399 538 
60 64.67 _ oils 59 128 294 444 593 
20 Payment Life 

15 $23.42 $0.23 — $16 $51 $148 $265 $420 


25 27.19 35 $3.66 23 64 182 322 505 
35 32.79 61 3.69 32 83 226 395 610 


45 41.73 1.44 5.23 44 107 279 475 23 
55 57.03 om 57 131 325 539 825 
60 69.31 _ ae 63 142 342 556 869 
20 Year Endowment 
15 $44.28 $0.44 — $70 $149 $383 $656 $1000 
25 44.94 58 $2.05 67 146 381 654 1000 
35 46.47 86 2.84 63 143 378 651 1000 
45 50.28 1.73 5.01 60 141 376 644 1000 
55 61.02 i acta acid 59 142 371 628 1000 
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Yarns 


Semen 
Spinning Wheel 


What Price Have You Put 


on Your Partnership ? 





That is the 64-dollar question we have recently 
been asking the husbands who read the Satevepost, 
Time and Newsweek. 


Most men carry five, ten, fifteen times as much 
life insurance as do their wives. Does that reflect 
the relative worth of each to the partnership? 
“Of course not” comes the obvious reply. ‘“‘That’s 
simply because the husband is the wage-earner and 
his family must be protected whatever happens.” 


Today there’s another side to it. When a man 
goes into military service, his wife must be both 
mother and father to the children. If she should 
die, the father’s insurance is of little help and, far 
from home, he can’t help much in any other way. 


But the mother’s insurance does help, whether 
or not the father is in uniform. In bringing these 
facts to the attention of younger fathers who face 
induction, New England Mutual career under- 
writers are performing a wartime service and are 
developing a new source of business in the process. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company | Boston 








The First Mutvel Life laswrence Compeny Chertered in Americe~ 1835 
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On December 26, 1924, the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines issued a $2,500 Life Paid-up-at-Age- 
Seventy policy, containing Double Indemnity and In- 
come Disability benefits, to a young farmer twenty-four 
years of age. He had married the preceding October. 
The young couple reared a family of four children, 
three girls and one son, and prospered in their farming 
operations. 


In October, 1940, this policyholder was afflicted 
with an ailment later diagnosed as Infantile paralysis 
and drew total disability benefits for thirteen months— 
each monthly payment amounting to $25. In addition, 
two annual premiums, totaling $115.46, were waived 
by the Company. 


The policyholder returned to work in March 1942, 
and the Disability payments were discontinued. Late 
in November, 1943, the policyholder lost his mother, 
and two days following her funeral he went to Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, to enter the clinic and learn why his 
health was not improving. The specialists told him to 
go home and get his affairs in shape because he was going 
to remain on earth for a very short while. He passed 
away January 25, 1944. Cause: Cancer of the liver. 


Here are the payments the Bankers Life Company 
has made on that $2,500 policy: 











Investment 
18 annual premiums, @ $57.73....... $1,039.14 
Less dividends paid............... 160.51 
Net investment.................... $ 878.63 
Returns 
Two premiums waived through disability 
Face amount of policy.............. $2,500.00 
Disability payments to insured........ 325.00 
Ns eee ik on, aires ae Bg 4 $2,825.00 
Deduct investment............. 878.63 
Net gain to insured and his estate...... $1,946.37 


Percentage of net gain—221% 


BanxeErs Ze 
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(Farm Loan Drive) .......ccccees Mar. 

(EemeD BMOCOMRE) 2 cccccccccsccsccesd Apr. 63 

(Managers’. Retirement Plan) May 61 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

Dt (ants tek ede tiheeh 4s 6666 nee Bh Jan, 62 

ED init ai eka eeeese & 0% Keb. 52 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 

(Increases Dividends) ............ May 62 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita 

(Favorably Examined) ...........Mar. 65 

(Stock Dividend) .................Mar. 39 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse 

(Adopts 3% Reserve) ............Mar. 66 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

RENE, HUMID cccccccccccececes jan. 62 

(Official Chamges) .........ccccees Feb. 53 

(New Automatic Term Plan) .....Mar. 66 

(Liberalizes Non-Medieal) ......... Apr. 64 

(Pay to Service Personnel) .......2 Apr. 64 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Keb. 54 
General American, St. Louis 

re Me BEOUEUNE sccccoccsaecéece Feb. 3 

(Continuous Renewals) ............ pr. 65 
George Washington Life, Charleston 

(Favorably Examined) ...........1 lay 63 
Girard Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) .............Mar. 66 
Golden State, Los Angeles 

PED ccceheandpnecéeseces eect Ge 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(Pension Policies Revised) .......Mar. 67 
liome Life, New York 

(Revises Dividends) .............. Jan. 63 

(Changes Rates, ete.) ............ Feb. 55 
lilinois Bankers, Monmouth 

DED i 0504 650000006se00608 Jan. 64 

CD, icc. gcedeeiananéeé 6.0m Ge 
Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 

(Case Dismissed) .................Mar. 68 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(Stock Dividend) .................May 63 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

($500,000,000 in Foree) ............ Feb, 56 

(Single Premiums Increased) ..... May 63 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Underwriters’ Forum) ..........Mar. 39 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(Brown-Serviee Purchase) ...... Feb. O7 

(Rates Increased) ................ Keb. 57 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 

ll, eee Fan. 64 
Lineoln National, Fort Wayne 

(ROCWOMNCR CORNET) cccccccccccccses Tan. 65 

(Pension Trust Business) ........Mar. 69 

CUOUOGNOEIED cccccncccoccccccscccs me. @& 


Lutheran Mutual, Waverly: 


OS OIE CEE OOOO CTT lk 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

CEG TOU EOOEEOED ccccctcoccccsess Jan. 65 

(Largest Company) ........cccceced Apr. 60 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Agents’ Pension Plan) ..........Mar. 69 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island 

ee een eened eee Feb. 30 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

CEMOCTORRCD COMERS) cccccccccccccced Apr. 66 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(Favorably Examined) ...........May 64 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Service Death Claims) ..........Mar. 70 

(Juvenile Changes) ..............Mar. 70 
National Guardian, Madison 

(Favorablvy Examined) ........... Feb. 30 
National Life & Ace., Nashvilte 

RR CTT Jan. 66 

CR SEND 4c ccsccecescenesed pr. 66 
New World Life, Seattle 

(Favorably Examined) ...........Mar. 70 
N. Y. Savings Bank, New York 

(Issuing Sub-Standard) ........... Jan. 66 
North American Life, Chicago 

CAGOED Bee TMEED ccccccccccccess Feb. 57 

(Gains—Promotions) .............Mar. 71 
North American Reassurance, New York 

(Favorably Examined) ........... ‘eb. 30 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

>) 2, i _ errr re Tr rr eb. OS 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

CEOOGE BOP UREOENED cccccccsecoccees« Mar. 39 

CCCERNEO EPOGUOMED cc cccscccccesced Lpr. 66 

(Reduces Register Lien) .......... \pr. 67 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

CROCE ORIOE FEED ccc ccccccccvcscl Mar. 71 
Pacitic Mutual, Los Angeles 

0 Ge Keb. 59 

($750,000 for Non-Can) ............May 65 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(New Reserve Basis) .............: Jan. 65 

cape GO POGWIEIED ccccenccccvccbes Feb. 59 
Paul Revere Life. Worcester 

CROC BPPURUINEED ccccccccocscecers Keb. €O 

(Wood Named Exec. V. P.) ......May 65 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Tan. 67 

(Annuity Rates Revised) ......... Feb. 60 
Policvholders’ National, Sioux Falls 

(favorably Examined) ...........May 65 
Postal Life & Casualty. Kansas City 

(Reinsures Pathfinder Life) ....... Jan. 6S 


















































Life, Los Angeles 
POPS Pre Feb. 60 


Postal Union 
(Executive Changes) 


Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

Se « EPPUMEED cccsseeececeoance Jan. 6S 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Leading State Writer) ..........May 66 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(New Reserve Basis) ............Mar. 72 
Prudential, Newark 

(Rates for War Hazards)........ 

CCOPOGD CRORE) cccccccccccccesees Jan. 6S 

(Absentee Voting) ................May 49 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 

(Dividend Declared) ..............Mar. 73 
Reliable Life, St. Louis 

t, =e ee Feb. 60 


) 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


(Stock Dividend) ...............-Mar. 39 
Republie Life, Oklahoma City 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 66 


Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
(Stock Dividemd) cccccccccccccccccmar. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Field Advisory Committee) 

Southland Life, Dallas 
(New Reserve Basis) 


Apr. 6F 


ee lg 


Standard Life, Indianapolis 

(Favorably Examined) ...........4 Apr. 67 
State Life, Indiananolis 

(Report of Examination) .......... Jan. 69 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(100th Anniversary) ............... Apr. 67 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Apr. 68 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Non-Par Rates Increased) ....... Feb. 61 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

0, eee ee Apr. 68 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

CRON Dee Be GOOD cveccccessees Feb. 61 


United Fidelity. Dallas 
(Reserve Basis Changed) 
United States Life, New York 


be. es Pa. Apr. 6S 

oe  cnccdieenswaweed Apr. 69 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 

(Stock DIVIGOCMG) ..cccccccccccccece Jan. 70 
Washington National, Chicago 

i i ee ya 


(National (U.S.A.) Liens Reduced) Apr. 69 
Western Mutual L. & C., Belle Fourche 


See SAND co cdceuwediecececcewed Apr. 69 
Woodmen Cirele, Omaha 

EE EEO ees 
World Insurance, Omaha 

(Enters Lite Fieiag) ...ccccccccecece Jan. 70 
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POST WAR COMMITTEE No. 1 


This family know that helping to win the war is their first job. 
But they know, too, that their assignment doesn’t end there if the mistakes 
of 25 years ago are to be avoided. 


they are doing the most important 
Multiply what. they can do 


And because they know this, 
post war planning job in America today. 
by 130 million, and you have planning, good or bad, that can save, 


or undermine, the nation. 


That is why what the average American does today is so vitally im- 
portant . .. why it makes a difference if he buys bonds, cooperates 
with rationing, provides adequate life insurance to protect his own and 
his family’s future. By doing so he is not only helping to win the war 
but also planning a future for America that will see millions of people 
personally prepared to meet the problems of and to take advantage of 
the progress of the post war world. 


The job of Americans on the home front for 1944 is to make the 
need so clear that every American family will realize their personal 
importance as Post War Committee No. 1. 























SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
December 31, 1943 

NE a a i ee eee Re eeen hd beeseetee & $ 395,006,161 
Reserves and other liabilities ..............000:. 367,060,796 
Se CD «566600 600e6600606005000080 9,653,000 
Ce GE GIES cccccceccccsccecesescceses 18,292,365 
Life insurance premium income ...........ee85 $ 53,494,065 
Accident insurance premium income ..........++. 10,187,565 
PO rT rrr Try TT 86,724,263 
New paid life insurance—gain over previous 

ge rae Sr re a $ 547,656,457 
Life insurance in force December 31 ............ 1,683,151,440 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 

i tte  ient cece cece eesendahese sundae $ 30,989,582 

ee SE 0 80 s6edcckecwesensecescece 439,432,214 

* oe * 


CONNECTICOT 
GENEKAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES 
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